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Line  Parker 

This  item  concerning  Line  Parker  was 
found  by  Liisa  Penner  after  "The  Pioneer 
Parkers"  articles  were  concluded,  from  the 
column  written  by  Eathel  Abbey  Moore, 
Evening  Astorian  Budget,  February  26, 1940: 
"Even  though  many  of  the  cattle  were 
raised  on  the  place  [Daniel  K.  Warren's 
ranch  in  what  is  now  Warrenton),  there  was 
not  enough  for  the  market,  and  Mr.  Warren 
made  many  trips  to  The  Dalles  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Line  Parker  whom  he  trusted  because 
of  his  honesty  and  ability  to  work.  These 
trips  were  often  made  on  the  river  boats, 
but  other  times  they  rode  horses  from  Port¬ 
land  to  The  Dalles,  and  since  money  had  to 
be  carried  to  pay  for  the  cattle,  the  men  went 
armed.  They  told  of  burying  the  money 
outside  of  hotels  at  night,  so  that  in  case  of 
a  hold-up,  they  would  not  have  much 
money  on  them" 

"Fort  Astoria" 

Washington  Irving's  Astoria,  first  edi¬ 
tion  published  in  1836,  says  the  log  fortress 
style  trading  post  founded  on  April  12, 181 1 
was  named  Astoria.  When  the  British  Cap¬ 
tain  Black  took  it  over  on  December  12, 1813 
he  renamed  it  Fort  Geoige.  The  Treaty  of 
Ghent  restored  the  post  to  the  United  States 
on  October  6, 1818  at  which  time  it  techni¬ 
cally  reverted  to  Astoria.  Under  the  joint 
occupancy  provisions,  however,  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company  (which  absorbed  the 
Northwest  Company)  built  a  strong 
stockade  with  20  guns  from  which  they 
virtually  controlled  the  location  until  the 
boundary  was  settled  at  49  degrees  in  1846. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  ap¬ 
peared  on  an  1824  map  as  "Ft.  Astoria",  but 
company  personnel  continued  to  refer  to 
their  location  as  Fort  George  as  long  as  they 
occupied  it.  Other  than  the  map  designa¬ 
tion,  the  historical  use  of  the  name  "Fort 
Astoria"  remains  doubtful  until  after  1846, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  original  post  location  (and  now  the  rep¬ 
lica  at  15th  and  Exchange  Streets)  from  the 
city  which  grew  up  around  it. 

From  an  early  article  in  the  Van  Dusen 


album,  Astoriana  collection  at  the  Astoria 
Public  Library:  "The  stockade  of  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company  extended  from  a  little 
north  of  where  Cedar  (Exchange)  street 
now  is  to  a  point  about  50  feet  south  of  Wall 
(Franklin)  street,  and  from  West  Eighth 
(15th  Street)  to  West  Ninth  (14th  Street)." 
The  article  goes  on  to  say:  "James  Welch 
built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  town,  in 
the  spring  of  1846.  It  stood  at  what  is  now 
the  southeast  comer  of  Cedar  (Exchange) 
and  West  Ninth  (14th)  streets." 

According  to  the  Weekly  Astorian  of  May 
25,  1878,  the  location  of  the  first  cemetery 
associated  with  Astoria  shortly  after  it  was 
founded  in  1811,  was  believed  found  when 
remains  were  dug  up  during  street  work  at 
West  Sixth  and  Cedar  (now  17th  and  Ex¬ 
change)  Streets.  Uncovered  in  1878  were 
signs  of  coffins  and  skulls  believed  to  be 
sixty  to  seventy  years  old  at  that  time.  One 
skull  had  been  cut  by  a  sharp  instrument 
like  a  hatchet.  On  a  lot  nearby  were  the 
headstones  and  gravesites  of  two  Astorians 
who  had  died  in  1814,  one  of  them  Donald 
McTavish  (whose  headstone  is  now  in 
Gallery  I  of  the  Heritage  Museum). 
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Brave  explorers  prepared  the  way  before  pioneer  settlement. 


The  Earliest  NW  Explorers 

By  Stanley  R.  Church 


EFORE  THE  DISCOVERY  of  the 
Columbia  River  by  Captain  Robert 
Gray  and  the  arrival  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  there  were  a  number 
of  earlier  efforts  by  other  nations  to 
discover  and  lay  claim  to  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  land  it  drains. 

Chinese  Monks,  458  A.D. 

A  legendary  earliest  exploration  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  recorded  by  Gor¬ 
don  Speck,  in  his  Northwest  Explorations, 
published  by  Binfords  and  Mort,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  (1954, 1970).  Though  some 
doubt  lingers  among  historians,  state 
records  of  China  include  a  journal  of  a 
voyage  by  Hwui  Shan  and  a  party  of 
Buddhist  monks  to  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  far  south  as  Mexico,  in 
the  fifth  century. 

Hwui  Shan,  Buddhist  monk,  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  official  documents  of  the 
Sung  dynasty.  According  to  the  journal, 
he  and  his  group  left  the  mainland  of 
China  in  a  small  boat  headed  for  Japan. 
From  Japan  they  sailed  north  along  the 
coast  of  Asia  and  east  along  the  Aleutian 
chain  to  Alaska,  and  then  south  along  the 
coast  to  Mexico.  They  claimed  to  have 
stopped  and  observed  natives  along  the 
route,  and  reported  visiting  a  country 
with  a  culture  dominated  by  females. 
Returning  to  China,  in  499  A.D.  their 
journal  was  considered  important 
enough  to  be  included  in  the  state 
records. 

In  his  journal,  Hwui  Shan  described 
characteristics  of  the  Aleuts  similar  to 
those  reported  by  Alex  MacKenzie  13 
centuries  later.  He  recorded  sixty 
descriptions  of  Native  American 
cultures,  named  California  "Fu-Sang  , 
and  described  trees,  food  and  customs 


accurately.  Scholars  have  challenged  the 
length  of  his  travels  (hinging  on  the 
length  of  a  "li",  about  a  third  of  a  mile), 
and  his  description  of  horses  which  were 
not  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  the  New 
World  until  introduced  by  the  Spanish  in 
the  1500s. 

Spanish  Voyages,  1602-1775 

Spain,  in  its  glory  days  of  empire,  was 
particularly  active  on  the  west  coast  of 
America,  and  as  early  as  1602,  d' Aguilar 
wrote  in  his  log  a  description  of  the 
Oregon  coast  at  or  about  the  43rd 
latitude. 

While  the  Spanish  were  exploring 
other  sections  of  the  west  by  land,  their 
sea  voyages  were  neglected  until  the 
1700s  when  Juan  Perez  sailed  as  far  north 
as  54  degrees  and  then  turned  about 
because  of  scurvy  aboard  his  ship. 

Spanish  records  tell  of  a  landing  party 
from  the  ship  under  Bruno  Heceta  and 
Juan  Francisco  de  Bogeda  et  Quadra  in 
1774,  just  north  of  Cape  Mendocino  and 
perhaps  on  the  coast  of  present  day 
Oregon.  Later,  Heceta  and  some  of  his 
officers  went  ashore  at  47  degrees,  20 
minutes,  in  the  present  day  state  of 
Washington.  Heceta  erected  a  cross  and 
took  formal  possession  of  the  land  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

Bruno  Heceta  came  close  to  discover¬ 
ing  the  Columbia  River  a  year  later.  On 
August  17,  1775,  his  log  shows  that  he 
believed  he  was  off  a  great  river,  and  he 
was  certain  that  it  was  not  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  There  follows  the  first 
description  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  but  Heceta  did  not  attempt  to  make 
an  entrance  due  to  scurvy  among  his 
crew,  and  acted  on  advice  of  his  pilot  and 
other  officers  against  the  entry. 
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Heceta  Head  (and  Heceta  Beach)  on 
the  Oregon  Coast  are  named  for  Bruno 
Heceta. 

English  Voyages,  1578-1792 

The  famous  Englishman,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  reached  what  is  now  the  southern 
boundary  of  Oregon  on  June  3, 1578.  An 
unseasonable  storm  forced  his  return  to 
more  southerly  latitudes. 

The  first  of  the  British  navigators  to 
nearly  find  the  Columbia  River  was  John 
Meares,  who  had  been  fitted  out  by  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  in  India  in  1787.  Their 
ships  carried  Portugese  flags,  papers  and 
nominal  captains,  this  ruse  being 
adopted  to  circumvent  excessive  licenses 
by  the  East  India  and  South  Sea  compa¬ 
nies.  After  visiting  Vancouver  Island,  he 
headed  south  and  on  Sunday,  July  6, 
1788  he  came  to  the  cape  named  in 
Spanish,  Cape  St.  Roc  or  St.  Roque.  Here 
he  sought  the  river  that  was  supposed  to 
enter  the  Pacific  at  this  point,  but  he 
failed  to  find  the  Columbia.  His  record 
on  that  date  shows  he  carefully  sailed  in 
the  area,  taking  frequent  soundings  and 
after  detailed  observations,  stated  in  his 
log:  "We  can  now  with  safety  assert  there 
is  no  such  river  as  that  of  the  St.  Roc 
exists,  as  laid  down  in  the  Spanish 
charts."  Underscoring  his  feelings,  he  re¬ 
named  Cape  St.  Roque  to  Cape  Disap¬ 
pointment,  and  named  the  location 
Deception  Bay.  Thus  Meares  lost  his 
chance  in  history  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  Columbia  River,  and  lessened  his 
country' s  chances  of  a  strong  claim  to  its 
tributary  territory.  Cape  Meares  on  the 
Oregon  Coast  bears  his  name. 

The  next  Britisher  on  the  scene  was 
Captain  George  Vancouver  in  the  ship 
Discovery,  and  Lt.  W.  R.  Broughton  in  the 
Chatham.  On  April  26, 1792,  Vancouver 
found  himself  off  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  had  been  described  by  the  Spanish 
and  reconnoitered  by  Meares.  His  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  prove  or  disprove  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  river,  and  enroute  up  the 
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Oregon  coast,  his  logs  describe  land¬ 
marks  readily  recognized  today.  By 
April  28th  he  had  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river  at  46  degrees,  19  minutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  log,  and  described 
breakers  and  sandy  beaches.  The  log 
even  noted  that  the  sea  had  changed 
from  its  natural  to  river  colored  water. 
But  curiously  he  decided  not  to  investi¬ 
gate  further:  "Not  considering  this  open¬ 
ing  worthy  of  more  attention,  I  continued 
our  pursuit  to  the  N.W.,  being  desirous 
to  embrace  the  advantage  of  the  breeze 
and  pleasant  weather,  so  favorable  to  our 
examination  of  the  coast."  Another  Eng¬ 
lish  explorer  had  failed  to  find  the  Great 
River  of  the  West. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  very 
next  day,  April  29,  1792,  Vancouver 
sighted  another  ship  off  the  coast  of 
Washington,  the  first  vessel  he  had  seen 
in  eight  months.  It  was  soon  ascertained 
this  was  the  ship  Columbia,  19  months  out 
of  Boston,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
the  United  States.  Gray  informed  the 
English  Captain  that  he  had  recently  dis¬ 
covered  at  latitude  46  degrees,  10 
minutes,  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  and 
had  laid  offshore  for  nine  days  for 
weather  conditions  to  abate  and  allow 
him  to  enter.  Vancouver  wrote  that  this 
was  probably  the  same  opening  he  had 
examined  the  previous  day. 

American  Discovery 

Thus  it  remained  for  Captain  Robert 
Gray  to  discover  the  river  and  lay  claim 
to  the  territory  it  drained  for  the  United 
States.  He  had  sailed  out  of  Boston  Sep¬ 
tember  28, 1 790  on  his  second  voyage,  for 
a  group  of  merchants  of  that  city,  and 
reached  Clayoquot  Sound,  Vancouver 
Island,  on  June  5, 1791.  There  he  traded 
with  Indians  and  spent  the  winter  of 
1791-92  in  quarters  built  for  his  officers 
and  crew.  He  then  returned  south  and  it 
was  during  that  part  of  his  voyage  he  met 
Vancouver. 


On  May  7, 1792  he  entered  a  fine  bay 
which  he  called  Bullfinch  Harbor  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  ship's  owners,  but  his 
officers  and  crew  preferred  his  own 
name  and  as  a  result  we  have  today 
Grays  Harbor  in  Washington. 

On  May  10, 1792  he  weighed  anchor 
and  proceeded  down  the  coast  in  fair 
weather,  and  without  faltering  Gray 
stood  in  directly  for  the  line  of  breakers 
on  the  bar,  finding  five  to  seven  fathoms 
of  water.  Soon  the  Columbia  was  riding 
gently  within  the  entrance  of  the  great 
river  which  was  to  bear  the  name  of 
Gray's  ship,  and  the  course  of  history  had 
been  changed  with  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  river  and  the  land. 

British  Legacy 

Captain  Gray  left  the  Columbia  River 
on  May  20,  1792  and  the  following 
October  told  Vancouver  of  his  discovery 
of  the  river  while  at  Nootka  on  Vancou¬ 
ver  Island.  Vancouver  proceeded  south¬ 
ward  and  reached  the  river's  mouth  on 
October  19, 1 792  but  he  feared  to  take  the 
larger  Discovery  over  the  uncharted  bar. 
The  smaller  Chatham  entered  the  river 
under  Lt.  Broughton  and  found  there  the 
small  fur  trading  schooner  Jenny  out  of 
Bristol,  England.  While  in  the  river  he 
noted  and  named  Youngs  Bay,  after  Sir 
George  Young  of  the  British  Navy. 

Broughton  then  took  a  long  boat  and 
explored  the  river  upstream  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  100  miles,  generally 
believed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy 
River  above  Portland.  During  this  trip 
he  named  many  landmarks  still  bearing 
his  mark  today.  Among  these  are  Puget 
Island  in  honor  of  Vancouver's 
lieutenant  on  the  Discovery,  and  Bakers 
Bay  named  for  the  captain  of  the  Jenny. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  he 
sighted  Mt.  Hood,  named  for  the  same 
English  sea  lord  for  whom  Hood  Canal 
is  named.  He  also  designated  Point  Van¬ 
couver,  a  few  miles  above  the  present  city 
of  that  name,  and  near  the  site  of  Fort 


Vancouver  of  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company. 

Russian  Expeditions 

In  July  1728,  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  in 
the  Russian  Naval  Service,  set  out  from 
Okhotsk  in  Siberia  on  a  voyage  into  un¬ 
charted  waters.  He  was  back  in  two 
months  and  surmised,  without  proof, 
that  Asia  and  North  America  were  not 
joined.  On  his  second  voyage,  in  1741,  he 
set  out  from  the  same  port  in  three  ships 
and  on  July  16th  first  saw  America  as  the 
peaks  of  St.  Elias  Range  appeared  in 
clearing  weather.  Bering  (for  whom  the 
Bering  Sea  is  named)  died  on  this  voyage, 
but  his  crew  brought  news  of  the 
fabulous  wealth  available  in  the  newly 
discovered  area,  in  sea  otter  pelts  and 
other  furs  which  could  be  obtained  and 
traded  in  China. 

Although  Russia  thus  had  valuable 
rights  of  prior  discovery,  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  government  under  Czarina 
Elizabeth  to  underwrite  further  explora¬ 
tion,  colonization  or  exploitation  of  the 
fur  trade.  Rather  this  was  left  to  private 
enterprise.  Various  endeavors  were  un¬ 
dertaken  which  culminated  in  the  part¬ 
nership  of  Grisha  Shelikhov  and  Ivan 
Golikov  under  a  company  which  bore 
their  name.  Shelikhov  and  his  wife, 
Natalia,  set  sail  in  August  of  1783  to  es¬ 
tablish  colonies  for  the  fur  trade  in  what 
is  now  Alaska.  In  July  of  1784  they  were 
off  Kodiak  Island  and  established  the 
first  post  at  Three  Saints  Bay. 

Returning  to  Siberia,  he  and  Golikov 
sought  from  Catherine  the  Great,  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  the  North  Pacific  trade  and 
government  subsidies.  These  favors 
were  refused.  However,  by  1789  he  had 
a  friend  in  the  Court  in  the  person  of 
Catherine's  lover,  Platon  Zubov,  who 
had  obtained  permission  for  missionar¬ 
ies  from  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  a 
labor  force  of  exiles  from  Siberia,  and  the 
privilege  of  buying  serfs  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  colony.  These  reinforcements  were 
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sent  to  the  colonies,  but  the  record  of 
activities  there  was  one  of  broken 
promises,  lack  of  supplies  and  support 
from  the  Russian  government,  and  near 
starvation. 

Alexander  Baranov  (bom  of  humble 
origins  in  1747,  and  self-taught)  was 
engaged  in  trading  with  the  natives  of 
Siberia  when  he  was  approached  several 
times  by  Shelikhov  to  become  his 
manager  in  Russian  America.  Finally 
agreeing  to  a  term  of  five  years,  he  sailed 
for  his  new  post  on  August  30, 1790.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  the  situation 
deplorable,  and  things  were  no  better 
when  Shelikhov  died  in  1795.  Catherine 
the  Great  died  in  1796,  her  son  Paul 
becoming  Czar.  Natalia  reorganized  as 
the  Russian  American  Company  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Meantime  in  1794,  Nikolai  Rezanov 
(formerly  with  the  Russian  Army  and 
Russian  Senate,  with  a  position  close  to 
the  ear  of  the  ruling  family)  became  over¬ 
seer  to  the  Shelikhov-Golikov  Company. 
Realizing  the  Russian  American  Com¬ 
pany,  put  together  by  Rezanov  and 
Shelikhov' s  widow,  could  be  a  valuable 
tool  for  colonial  expansion  and  exploita¬ 
tion,  Czar  Paul  ultimately  signed  the 
charter  on  July  8,  1799,  with  Baranov 
designated  as  Governor.  During  the  ne¬ 
gotiations,  Baranov  labored  at  exploring 
and  building  rude  settlements  at  Kodiak 
and  Sitka  (in  spite  of  severe  handicaps  he 
built  a  fort  and  settlement  at  New  Arch¬ 
angel,  the  present  site  of  Sitka).  There 
were  periods  of  four  years  without  a 
supply  ship  from  Russia,  so  he  traded 
with  Yankee  ship  captains  for  vital 
supplies. 

After  Czar  Alexander  succeeded  Paul 
(assassinated  in  1801),  Rezanov  was 
named  to  lead  the  first  Russian  expedi¬ 
tion  around  the  world,  which  included 
attempts  to  open  the  ports  of  China  and 
Japan  (which  failed),  and  an  inspection 
of  the  Russian  colonies  in  America.  After 


visiting  the  Russian  stations  along  the 
Aleutian  chain,  he  arrived  at  New  Arch¬ 
angel  (Sitka)  to  meet  Baranov  on  August 
26, 1805.  He  found  the  settlement  under 
reconstruction  following  a  massacre  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  buildings 
burned.  It  was  decided  to  relocate  the 
colony  where  the  weather  was  better  and 
the  natives  friendlier. 

Coincidently,  the  American  schooner 
Juno  under  command  of  John  DeWolf  of 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  was  at  anchor 
when  Rezanov  arrived,  and  was  loaded 
with  vital  food  and  trade  goods.  Re¬ 
zanov  purchased  the  Juno,  with  DeWolf 
and  some  of  his  crew  staying  on  as  crew. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  continued  their  way 
on  a  Russian  ship  to  Canton,  China. 

With  the  charts  of  Captain  George 
Vancouver,  Rezanov  sailed  out  of  Sitka 
Harbor  on  or  about  March  1,  1806 
headed  south  along  the  coast.  On  March 
14, 1806  they  sighted  what  they  believed 
to  be  Mt.  St.  Helens  along  the  coast  of 
Washington.  Further  south  they  en¬ 
countered  discoloration  of  the  water  in¬ 
dicating  they  were  off  the  mouth  of  a 
large  river,  and  concluded  they  had 
sighted  Cape  Disappointment  at  46 
degrees,  9  minutes  latitude.  A  squall 
arose  so  they  made  no  attempt  to  enter 
the  river,  and  during  the  night  drifted 
northward  to  46  degrees,  58  minutes  in  a 
strong  current.  A  landing  party  went 
ashore  there. 

During  the  next  two  days,  the  Juno 
waited  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  for  a  favorable  wind,  but  on  the 
third  day  another  adverse  wind  pre¬ 
vented  their  entry.  By  this  time,  four  of 
the  crewmen  had  died  of  scurvy  and 
some  fifteen  more  were  incapacitated  by 
it  so  further  attempts  to  enter  the  river 
were  abandoned.  Unknown  to  them,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  at  that  time 
was  camped  at  nearby  Fort  Clatsop. 

The  Rezanov  expedition  continued 
on  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  where  food  and 
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supplies  were  eventually  procured  from 
the  Spanish,  but  the  party  had  to  return 
to  Sitka.  Enroute  to  report  back  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Rezanov  died  while  crossing 
Siberia. 

Russian  Expedition  to  Columbia 

Interested  in  establishing  a  trading 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
another  expedition  set  out  from  New 
Archangel  in  the  fall  of  1808  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Nikolai  Bulygin,  and  a  compan¬ 
ion  expedition  to  look  over  the  northern 
California  area  for  a  possible  colony  site. 
Neither  party  was  to  build  forts  or  estab¬ 
lish  colonies;  only  reconnoiter  and  report 
back. 

Of  historical  significance  was  that 
Bulygin's  wife,  Anna  Pretronova  Buly¬ 
gin,  about  18  years  old,  accompanied 
them  and  was  destined  to  become  the 
first  white  woman  to  set  foot  on  the 
Northwest  Coast,  albeit  in  tragedy.  In 
fog  and  bad  weather  their  ship,  the  St. 
Nicholas  went  aground  on  the  rocks  near 
Destruction  Island  (Washington  coast) 
on  November  1,  1808.  The  ship  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  party  made  a  crude  camp  on 
shore  where  they  were  visited  by  the 
Quillayute  Indians.  Next  day  they 
started  walking  toward  Grays  Harbor 
hoping  to  meet  the  other  expedition's 
ship.  They  reached  the  Hoh  River  on 
November  7,  1808  and  needed  boats  to 
cross.  Indians  agreed  to  ferry  them,  but 
during  the  crossing  captured  Anna  Buly¬ 
gin  and  two  Aleut  woman  who  were 
with  the  party.  In  order  to  survive  the 
winter,  the  party  remained  upriver  until 
February,  1809  when  they  returned  to  the 
coastline  and  attempted  to  build  a  boat. 
Enroute  downriver  they  took  two  native 
women  hostage  to  exchange  for  Anna. 
But  when  they  found  Anna,  she  had  be¬ 
come  the  favorite  wife  of  the  Makah 
chief.  She  was  healthy  and  well  clothed, 
and  to  the  dismay  of  her  husband  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  the  tribe  for  an  uncertain 
sea  voyage  and  chance  of  rescue.  Anna 


urged  the  Russians  to  accompany  the 
Makahs  to  their  villages  on  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  where  they  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  signalling  passing  ships. 
This  they  did,  becoming  the  most  menial 
of  slaves  to  the  Indians.  They  saw  no 
ships  during  the  summer  of  1809.  Buly¬ 
gin  was  not  permitted  with  Anna  and  she 
died  in  August,  1809,  apparently  a  sui¬ 
cide.  He  died  shortly  after,  in  February, 
1810.  Not  until  May,  1810  did  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ship,  the  Lydia,  arrive.  The  skipper 
rescued  the  remaining  thirteen  captives 
with  a  ransom  of  trade  goods.  Seven  had 
perished  in  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  survey 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  for  a 
trading  post  site. 

The  other  expedition  eventually  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Russians  establishing  in 
1812  what  is  now  called  Fort  Ross  on 
Bodega  Bay,  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
colony  met  with  varying  success  over  the 
years  until  it  was  finally  sold  in  1841  to 
Capt.  John  A.  Sutter. 

Lewis  &  Clark  Expedition 

The  story  of  Lewis  and  Clark  has  been 
told  many  times  by  many  authors;  so  is 
briefly  summarized  here:  Funded  by  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500  by  Congress, 
Thomas  Jefferson  sent  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark  on  their  famous  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Leaving 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  in  1804,  they  wintered 
among  the  Manden  Indians  in  North 
Dakota,  resuming  their  journey  the  next 
spring,  reaching  the  Continental  Divide 
in  August,  1805.  Following  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  Rivers,  they  reached 
Pacific  tidewater  on  November  1,  and 
were  finally  within  sight  and  able  to  hear 
the  roar  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7, 1805.  After  camping  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  side  of  the  river  a  month,  they 
crossed  to  the  Oregon  side  on  December 
7th  and  constructed  their  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  Fort  Clatsop,  on  the  Netul  River 
(renamed  Lewis  and  Clark  River),  into 
which  they  moved  on  December  23, 
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1805.  After  making  salt  from  seawater  at 
Seaside,  and  obtaining  oil  from  a 
beached  whale  at  Cannon  Beach  during 
the  winter  months,  the  expedition  left 
Fort  Clatsop  on  March  23,  1806  and  ar¬ 
rived  back  in  St.  Louis  on  Sept.  22nd. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
coupled  with  Capt.  Robert  Gray's  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Columbia  River,  provided 
firm  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Oregon  Country  during  the  following 
forty  years  of  boundary  dispute  with 
Great  Britain. 

John  Jacob  Astor 

Plans  of  a  fur  trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  were  finally  real¬ 
ized  in  1811,  by  John  Jacob  Astor  and  his 
American  Fur  Company.  To  assure 
success,  one  expedition  was  by  sea,  the 
Tonquin  commanded  by  Capt.  Jonathan 
Thorne,  and  the  land  portion  by  Wilson 
Price  Hunt.  (Details  of  both  expeditions 
recently  appeared  in  Cumtux,.  See  "Wil¬ 
son  Price  Hunt,"  by  Louis  J.  Launer,  in 
the  Spring  1990  issue;  and  ’The  Search 
for  the  Tonquin,"  three  parts,  by  E.  W. 
Giesecke,  in  the  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter 
1990  issues.) 

The  Tonquin  left  New  York  on 
September  10,  1810  and  reached  the 
Columbia  River  on  March  22, 1811.  After 
discharging  part  of  the  cargo  and  starting 
construction  of  the  trading  post  named 
after  Astor,  Astoria,  the  ship  left  north¬ 
ward  on  a  trading  voyage  on  June  5, 1 81 1 
and  was  never  seen  again.  Meanwhile 
Hunt's  overland  party,  after  incredible 
hardships,  arrived  in  Astoria  on 
February  15,  1812,  only  to  learn  of  the 
Tonquin' s  loss. 

When  another  of  Astor's  supply  ships 
was  wrecked  enroute  from  New  York, 
the  trading  post  was  in  dire  straits, 
coinciding  with  the  War  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  partners  and 
personnel  of  the  trading  post  had  been 
recruited  in  Montreal,  and  partial  to  the 
Northwest  Company  with  Canadian 


roots.  When  a  report  was  received  that  a 
British  man  of  war  was  enroute  to  the 
Columbia  to  take  over  the  post,  the  Astor 
partners  quickly  sold  the  buildings,  sup¬ 
plies  and  stock  of  furs  at  a  sacrifice  price. 
Thus  on  August  16, 1813  the  British  flag 
was  raised  and  the  trading  post  name  of 
Astoria  replaced  by  Fort  George  of  the 
British.  The  Union  Jack  continued  to 
wave  over  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 
until  October  6,  1818  when  the  United 
States  reclaimed  the  territory  under  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  (which  brought  a  close 
to  the  War  of  1812).  Finley's  map  of  1824 
converted  the  name  from  Ft.  George  to 
"Ft.  Astoria".  Astoria  continued  as  a  fur 
collection  station  for  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company  until  1849,  although  its 
headquarters  had  been  moved  to  Fort 
Vancouver. 

Boundary  Settlements 

Despite  the  treaty  terms  which  ended 
the  War  of  1812,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  continued  their  boundary 
dispute,  but  agreed  to  joint  occupation  in 
1818  that  enabled  citizens  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  to  occupy  the  Oregon  County  with 
access  to  all  harbors  and  navigable  rivers. 
During  boundary  negotiations,  the 
Russians  claimed  the  land  from  Alaska 
south  to  54  degrees,  40  minutes.  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies  in  California  was  set  at  42  degrees  by 
a  treaty  in  1819  (that  being  the  present 
Oregon-Califomia  border).  James  Polk 
was  President  during  boundary  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Great  Britain,  and  had  cam¬ 
paigned  for  office  with  the  rallying  cry  of 
"54-40  or  fight."  But  cooler  heads  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  boundary  was  settled  at 
the  49th  parallel  by  the  Treaty  of  1846. 


Stanley  R.  Church  is  historian  of  the  Clatsop 
Plains  Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church,  and  author 
of  the  church's  history.  A  retired  attorney  and 
avid  golfer,  Stan  is  currently  working  on  the 
official  history  of  the  Astoria  Golf  and  Country 
Club. 
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The  origin  of  Haystack  Rock  and  mystery  of  "singing  sands. 


Haystack  Rock  &  Singing  Sands 

By  Monica  Mersinger 


PICKUP  ANY  BOOK  or  calendar 
which  includes  photographs  of  the 
Oregon  coastline  and  you  are  bound  to 
find  one  of  Haystack  Rock  at  Cannon 
Beach.  Nature's  own  edifice  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  "Needles"  are  displayed  in 
print  and  art  throughout  the  world. 
This  most  photographed  site  on  the 
Oregon  coastline  draws  thousands  of 
visitors  each  year  to  view  its  shoreline 
beauty,  aquatic  life  and  singing  sands. 
Visitors  appreciate  it  from  viewpoints 
where  once  members  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  also  enjoyed  the 
beauty  of  Cannon  Beach.  But  how 
Haystack  Rock  arrived  at  its  famous  site 
began  millions  of  years  ago  in  a  journey 
that  originated  in  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  states. 

Fifteen  million  years  ago,  a  series  of 
active  volcanic  lava  flows  called  the 
Columbia  River  Plateau  Flow  sent  a  fin¬ 
ger  of  its  50,000  cubic  miles  of  lava  west¬ 
ward  along  the  route  of  the  Columbia 
River.  When  the  lava  reached  the  ocean, 
it  found  weak  marine  sediments.  There 
it  descended  into  the  earth  and  flowed 
along  subterranean  channels  forged  by 
its  own  heat.  Occasionally  the  subter¬ 
ranean  flow  would  pool  and  find  other 
weaknesses  in  the  earth  and  push  to  the 
surface.  The  basalt  rock  which  forms 
Haystack  Rock  pushed  its  way  into  the 
soft  earth  of  the  sedimentary  Astoria  For¬ 
mation,  where  it  slowly  cooled  after  the 
trek  from  its  eastside  origins.  Geological 
tests  have  established  the  particular  "fin¬ 
gerprint"  of  the  basalt  of  Haystack  Rock 
is  the  same  as  the  basalt  involved  in  the 
massive  Columbia  River  Plateau  Flow. 

Beginning  about  three  million  years 
ago,  Oregon  temporarily  gained  more 


land  to  the  west  as  the  Ice  Age  reduced 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  assisted  by  shifts 
in  the  earth's  crust.  As  a  result,  the  ocean 
sediment  became  land  instead  of  ocean 
floor;  it  was  exposed  to  nature's  elements 
and  was  slowly  lifted  as  the  western 
flank  of  Oregon  gained  more  real  estate. 
There,  Haystack  Rock  remained  nestled 
in  the  earth  of  Oregon's  new  coastal 
plain. 

During  the  last  11,000  to  18,000  years, 
continued  uplift  associated  with  the 
movement  of  the  earth's  crust  and  ero¬ 
sion  have  removed  approximately  30 
miles  of  sediments  and  volcanic  rocks 
along  the  northwestern  Oregon  coast¬ 
line.  These  lone  invasive  basalt  sentinels 
—  such  as  Haystack  Rock  —  are  what 
remain  of  the  once  great  Northwestern 
Oregon  Coastal  Plain. 

Originally  More  "Needles" 

At  one  time.  Haystack  Rock  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  four  "Needles"  rather  than 
just  the  two  we  see  today.  The  term, 
"Needles"  refers  to  the  spike  shaped  rock 
formations  within  yards  of  the  main 
"Haystack"  shaped  rock.  The  missing 
two  "Needles"  remnants  can  be  seen  in 
the  surf  —  victims  of  wind,  rain  and  the 
ocean. 

A  natural  irregularity  in  Haystack 
Rock's  surface  became  a  hiking  trail  to 
the  top  of  the  rock  during  this  century. 
Many  fearless  souls  climbed  their  way 
up  to  stand  on  Haystack  Rock's  pinnacle. 
During  the  last  50  years,  as  access  to  the 
Oregon  Coast  became  easier  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  trains  and  highways,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Cannon  Beach  and  Haystack 
Rock  drew  more  visitors.  Inter-tidal 
marine  life  and  seabirds  competed  with 
man  for  the  use  of  Haystack  Rock. 
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Visitors  to  its  tidal  pools  carried  off  star¬ 
fish  and  hermit  crabs  as  souvenirs. 

Trail  Dynamited  in  1968 

As  more  and  more  amateur  climbers 
climbed  over  the  seabirds'  nests  or  were 
trapped  by  the  tides  and  required  rescue, 
more  damage  was  caused  to  Haystack 
Rock's  native  residents.  In  1968,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  blasted  away 
approximately  five  to  six  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Haystack  Rock  with  10  charges  of 
dynamite.  The  trail  was  gone,  and  Hays¬ 
tack  Rock  was  returned  to  the  seabirds 
for  their  nesting  sites. 

On  April  1, 1968,  Haystack  Rock  was 
designated  as  an  Oregon  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  further  designated 
as  a  wilderness  area  in  1978.  In  an  effort 
to  educate  visitors  of  the  inter-tidal  ani¬ 
mals  and  seabirds  who  use  Haystack 
Rock  as  their  home,  a  Haystack  Rock 
Awareness  Program  was  begun  in  1985. 
The  program  sponsors  free  interpretive 
programs  at  Haystack  Rock,  and  evening 
programs  in  Cannon  Beach,  for  those  in¬ 
terested.  The  programs  describe  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  inter-tidal  animals  and 


seabirds  who  have  made  this  235-foot 
high,  long  distance  traveler  —  Haystack 
Rock  —  their  home  for  centuries. 

But  Haystack  Rock's  history  is  not 
over.  Time,  tide  and  nature  are  at  work 
at  this  moment,  ever  so  slowly  trans¬ 
forming  the  focal  point  of  Cannon  Beach 
into  its  "singing  sands". 

The  Singing  Sands 
of  Cannon  Beach 

While  performing  historical  research 
on  Cannon  Beach  history,  I  was  puzzled 
by  a  reference  in  an  article  in  the  Seaside 
Signal  newspaper  published  in  1914,  of 
the  "singing  sands  of  Cannon  Beach".  I 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  reference  to  the 
sands  on  this  beautiful  Oregon  beach. 
The  "singing  sands"  refers  to  a  distinctive 
squeak  heard  whenever  Cannon  Beach 
visitors  walk  across  its  ocean  tamped 
sand.  The  reason  for  its  tune  is  a  mystery. 

Geologists  aren't  sure  what  gives 
these  sands  their  song,  but  theories 
abound  concerning  irregular  surfaces  on 
the  grains  of  sand,  or  the  unique  electro¬ 
mechanical  properties  associated  with  its 
mineral  content.  Singing  sands  appear  to 


Haystack  Rock  and  the  Needles.  (CCHS  photo  #1654-015.) 
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be  rare  in  the  world.  Napoleon  mistook 
the  noise  of  moving  sands  on  the  lee-side 
of  dunes  in  Egypt  for  enemy  artillery  fire. 
The  Pacific  Missile  Range  facility  at  No- 
hili  Point  in  Kauai,  Hawaii  has  "barking" 
sands,  and  Manchester,  Massachusetts 
has  "musical"  sands. 

Why  Cannon  Beach's  sands  make 
their  song  or  who  named  them  "singing 
sands"  is  not  known,  but  its  origins  are. 
The  mineral  content  of  the  sand  at  Can¬ 
non  Beach  is  composed  of  90%  feldspar 
and  quartz  which  originated  along  the 
northernmost  points  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  coastline  and  drift  along  the  conti¬ 
nental  shoreline  southward.  The 
shoreline  sand  periodically  meets  an 
ocean  counter-current  which  may  re¬ 
direct  the  sand  northward  again  in  a 
gigantic  waltz  orchestrated  by  nature's 
forces. 

As  with  everything  in  nature,  there  is 
a  cycle  to  this  river  of  sand  .Each  summer 
the  sands  arrive,  elevating  local  beaches 
up  to  several  feet.  Each  winter  the  sands 
are  removed  and  may  be  carried  north 
again.  How  much  sand  is  deposited  or 
removed  is  conditioned  on  the  length  of 
the  ocean's  waves. 

Whatever  are  the  secrets  of  the  "sing¬ 
ing  sands"  of  Cannon  Beach,  it  will  one 
day  be  joined  in  a  duet  by  the  remnants 
of  Haystack  Rock  as  nature's  forces  suc¬ 
cumb  this  popular,  long  distance  traveler 
to  grains  of  sand.  Then  — perhaps —  the 
song  will  end. 
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Part  1  —  History  of  the  Astoria  Labor  Temple,  1924-1932 


The  Astoria  Labor  Temple 

By  Joyce  Simpson  Morrell 


WHEN  YOU  SAY  "Labor 
Temple"  in  Astoria,  most 
people  unconsciously  add  "cafe." 
Actually,  the  Temple  building  was  con¬ 
structed  by  working  men  as  a  meeting 
and  hiring  hall  for  organized  labor.  It  is 
one  of  four  in  the  state  still  being  used  as 
labor  temples,  the  others  being  at 
Klamath  Falls,  Roseburg  and  St.  Helens. 
At  one  time,  every  city  of  any  size  had  a 
temple.  Most  were  either  outgrown  or 
converted  to  other  uses. 

The  Astoria  Labor  Temple  has  an 
interesting  history.  It  was  constructed 
after  the  1922  Astoria  Fire  which  burned 
a  great  deal  of  the  downtown  area.  The 
residents  were  looking  joyously  at  all 
new  construction  as  proof  that  their  town 
would  recover  from  the  disaster. 

Plans  for  building  the  labor  temple 
and  awarding  of  the  contract  were 
announced  in  the  newspaper: 

Carpenter's  Union  is  Planning  to 
Erect  Three  Story  Building 
"The  Carpenter's  Union  of  Astoria  is 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  three 
story  building  on  the  Union's  property 
on  Ehiane  Street  between  9th  and  10th,  it 
became  known  today.  Plans  for  the 
work  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
which  is  busying  itself  studying  methods 
of  financing,  possible  tenants,  and  build¬ 
ing  plans.  The  site  of  the  building,  if  it  is 
erected,  will  be  that  now  occupied  by  the 
temporary  Labor  Temple.  The  tentative 
proposal  calls  for  a  building  two  stories 
above  the  street,  although  designed  as  to 
afford  practically  three  floors.  The  story 
on  the  ground  level  below  the  street 
would  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
organized  labor,  containing  offices  and 
two  meeting  halls.  This  would  be  the 


headquarters  of  the  Astoria  Unions.  The 
street  level  would  be  given  over  to  store 
space,  while  the  upper  story  would  be  a 
dance  hall.  It  is  reliably  understood  that 
George  L.  Cobban,  musician  and  or¬ 
chestra  director  will  lease  the  dance  hall, 
if  plans  for  the  structure  are  carried 
through.  The  committee  in  charge  is 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  consideration 
of  the  various  unions  and  union  men  of 
the  city,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  tenta¬ 
tive  plans  will  be  altered  considerably." 
— Astoria  Budget,  January  24, 1924. 

Contract  Awarded  for  Construction 
of  Labor  Temple 

"A  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
modem  two  story  building  to  be  used  as 
a  Labor  Temple  for  all  Astoria  groups  of 
organized  labor  was  awarded  today  to 
Rohaut  and  Gearhart,  it  was  announced 
today  by  Frank  Watt,  A.  Ostergard  and 
Clyde  Branthover,  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which  will  con¬ 
struct  the  building.  The  building  will 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  present  temporary 
Labor  Temple.  The  property  is  owned 
by  the  carpenter's  union.  The  building 
will  be  of  concrete  construction,  50  by  95 
feet  with  a  full  basement.  Bids  were 
asked  on  construction  both  of  a  one-story 
and  a  two-story  building.  In  view  of  the 
comparatively  slight  difference  in  cost,  a 
decision  was  reached  to  erect  the  larger 
structure.  Bids  for  the  electrical  work 
and  for  plumbing  and  heating  were  re¬ 
jected  as  too  high,  and  new  offers  were 
asked.  The  following  bids  were  received 
for  general  construction:  Rohaut  and 
Gearhart:  two-story,  $18,000;  one-  story, 
$14,700.  Uhrbrand  and  Lindfors:  two- 
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story,  $19,689;  one-story,  $18,448.75.  H. 
Neimi:  two-story,  $21,651;  one-story, 
$17,116.50. 

1920s  Astoria  Unions 
The  1 920s  had  been  a  hard  time  for  the 
labor  movement.  Anti-unionism  and 
creeping  unemployment  had  a  negative 
effect.  The  average  working  man  real¬ 
ized  he  needed  organized  labor  to  im¬ 
prove  his  working  conditions.  Labor 
unions  were  attempting  to  be  a  respected 
force  in  the  community.  Ledger  No.  1  of 
the  Astoria  Labor  Council  of  1923  had 
these  active  locals: 

Barbers  #167 
Bricklayers  Local 
Building  Laborers  #285 
Carpenters  #780 
Cigar  Makers 
Columbia  River  Fishermen 
Cullinary  Alliance  #311 
Electrical  Workers 
Engineers  #655 
Machinists  #26 
Meat  Cutters 
Motion  Picture  Operators 
Musicians  #608 
Painters  #684 
Plasterers  #676 
Pile  Drivers  #2419 
Pressmen  #108 
Stage  Employees 
Truck  Drivers  #569 
Typographical  #682 
In  fire-damaged  Astoria,  the  new 
Labor  Temple  was  welcomed  by  city 
leaders: 

New  Labor  Temple 
Dedicated  June  6, 1925 

'Today  is  an  outstanding  date  in  the 
history  of  organized  labor  in  Astoria,  for 
tonight  the  new  Labor  Temple  will  be 
dedicated  with  a  formal  housewarming 
to  which  all  union  men,  their  families 
and  friends  are  invited.  The  dedication 
is  being  arranged  jointly  by  the  local 
union  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  by  which 
the  building  was  erected,  and  the  Astoria 


Labor  Council.  A  number  of  important 
and  influential  labor  leaders  are  in  the 
city  for  the  ceremony,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  new  temple  from  8  to  10  tonight. 
Following  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
there  will  be  a  banquet  and  dance." 

— Astoria  Budget,  June  6, 1925. 

Great  Crowd  at 
Labor  Temple  Dedication 

"A  crowd  which  jammed  the  new 
Labor  Temple  to  its  extreme  capacity  Sat¬ 
urday  night  participated  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  temple,  which  is  now  formally 
given  over  to  the  uses  of  organized  labor 
in  Astoria.  The  fine  new  building  was 
dedicated  with  a  housewarming  such  as 
has  seldom  been  rivalled  in  Astoria  for 
enthusiasm  and  the  happiness  of  the 
crowd.  The  utmost  good  feelings  pre¬ 
vailed  and  the  program  was  well-chosen. 
"Dad"  Young,  "Mother"  Gee  and  E.  J. 
Stack,  outstanding  figures  in  the  labor 
movement  in  the  northwest  delivered 
congratulatory  addresses,  pointing  out 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  Astoria  Labor, 
which  made  the  building  possible,  the 
orderly,  adequate  conduct  of  the  city's 
work  through  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  labor  movement  throughout 
the  entire  country,  Mr.  Young  in  particu¬ 
lar,  tracing  the  history  of  organized  labor 
in  the  United  States.  The  program  was 
interspersed  with  well-chosen  musical 
and  entertainment  numbers  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dinner  and  dance  enjoyed  by 
the  crowd." 

— Astoria  Budget,  June  8, 1925. 

None  of  this  well-intentioned  group 
seemed  to  suspect  the  difficulties  that  lay 
ahead :  the  stock  market  crash  of  1 929  and 
the  deepening  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Astoria  Labor  Temple  Association 

With  a  new  building  of  their  own,  a 
management  team  was  needed.  Articles 
of  Incorporation  for  the  Astoria  Labor 
Temple  Association,  Inc.  were  filed  with 
the  state  on  March  25, 1927.  At  a  meeting 
on  April  14, 1927,  officers  were  selected: 
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Woodfield  photo  of  the  Astoria  Labor  Temple  on  Duane  near  9th  Street,  circa  1930. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Bonnie  Oathes — used  with  permission  of  Arthur  L.  Chan  Studio.) 


George  T.  Curtis,  president;  Soren  Jen¬ 
sen,  vice-president;  Carl  E.  Pruitt, 
secretary-treasurer;  three-year  director 
Johnson,  2-year  director  Branthover,  and 
one-year  directors  Brach  and  Gustafson. 
At  this  meeting  they  began  to  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  all  Locals  to  buy  stock  in 
the  corporation.  Pledges  were  collected, 
and  those  who  committed  to  the  plan 
were: 

Barbers  #167,  30  shares,  $150  to  be 


paid  back  in  one  to  two  years,  repre¬ 
sented  by  A.  I.  McLean.  (Some  members 
were  E.  C.  Claussen  and  C.  J.  Kammerer.) 

Carpenters  #780, 4180  shares,  $20,000 
payable  in  three  years,  representative 
Clyde  Branthover.  (Some  members 
were  Matt  Anderson,  H.  S.  Lawrence,  A. 
Duoos,  Adolph  Johnson,  A.  Mittet,  J. 
Barthotaman,  Emil  Erickson,  and  F. 
Burman.) 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  #558,  21  shares. 
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$105  in  three  years,  representative  R.  H. 
Leppala.  (G.  Rice  was  a  member.) 

Building  Laborers  #285,  150  shares, 
three  years,  representative  Carl  E.  Pruitt. 
(Some  members  were  J.  H.  Feak,  J.  M. 
Nusbaum,  P.  E.  Peterson,  A.  M.  Ander¬ 
son,  and  Charles  P.  Johnson.) 

Painters  #684,  36  shares,  $180,  three 
years,  represented  by  George  T.  Curtis. 
(Some  members:  J.  H.  Hallaux,  C.  L. 
Mogenson  and  Elman  Peterson.) 

Pile  Drivers  #2419,  30  shares,  $150, 
representative  Harry  Webber.  (John 
Saarheim  was  a  member.) 

Cullinary  Alliance  #311,  250  shares, 
$1200,  three  years,  represented  by  Oscar 
Gustafson.  (Some  members,  Edna 
Elliott,  Alma  Slatis,  D.  M.  Kovacovih  and 
Pat  Pargeon.) 

Plumbers  #573,  15  shares,  $75,  three 
years,  represented  by  Peter  Brach.  (A1 
Ragner  was  a  member.) 

OP  &  CFIA  (Plasterers)  #676,  22 
shares,  $110,  one  year,  represented  by 
Soren  Jensen.  (G.  Grimstad  was  a 
member.) 

Some  members  of  the  Fisherman's 
Union  were  A.  J.  Rova  and  J.  Strandholm. 

Each  stockholding  union  would  be 
represented  on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for 
each  share  of  stock.  Membership  in  the 
association  would  be  allowed  on  the 
basis  of  20  shares  of  stock  or  less,  one 
representative;  20-100  shares,  two  repre¬ 
sentatives;  101-300  shares,  three  repre¬ 
sentatives;  301-500  shares,  four 
representatives;  501-700  shares,  five  rep¬ 
resentatives,  701-900  shares,  six  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  over  900  shares,  one 
representative. 

Financial  Difficulty 

Financial  problems  seemed  to  dog 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  some  in¬ 
fighting  began.  Times  were  tough  and 
promises  made  were  hard  to  keep.  The 
minute  book  of  August  4, 1927  reveals  a 
motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  no 
shares  of  stock  would  be  issued  until 


they  were  paid  for.  In  1928  they  were 
already  behind  in  their  property  taxes, 
and  in  February  they  were  looking  for  a 
new  loan  on  the  building.  They  had  bor¬ 
rowed  $150  from  the  Pile  Drivers  for  fur¬ 
niture  and  fixtures,  the  building  needed 
paint  and  a  heating  system,  and  they 
were  still  making  payments  on  window 
glass. 

In  April  1929  the  building  committee 
was  interviewing  various  locals  who  had 
allowed  their  payments  to  lapse.  Some 
locals  were  requesting  repayment  on 
their  original  loans. 

On  July  1,  1929  it  was  suggested  the 
stock  be  placed  in  escrow  and  draw  no 
interest  until  the  loan  was  paid  off.  On 
October  21,  1929  they  again  discussed 
refinancing  the  loan,  this  time  with  the 
Barbers  and  Butchers  of  Portland.  Two 
of  their  tenants.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and 
Charity  Lodge,  had  moved  out. 

Average  monthly  expenses  for  the 
Temple  in  1927  were  a  loan  payment  of 
$222.72  per  month,  janitor  salary  $45, 
taxes  $75,  piano  payment  $10  per  month, 
fuel  $10,  plus  lights  and  water  $12.50,  for 
a  total  of  $375.22  per  month.  The  total 
income  was  $301,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$74.22  each  month.  One  can  see  why  this 
well-meaning  group  was  in  such  hot 
water. 

They  struggled  with  all  types  of  ideas, 
fearing  they  would  lose  their  building. 
At  the  March  1930  meeting.  Brother  C.  O. 
Young  of  the  A.F.  and  L.  made  a  rousing 
speech  for  them  to  do  all  they  could  to 
save  their  investment. 

Attempts  to  Resolve  Problem 

They  resolved  to  get  more  tenants  or 
renters.  They  installed  a  hot  air  room 
heater  purchased  from  Hildebrand  and 
Company.  The  tax  assessor  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  lower  their  taxes  if  a  business 
was  not  being  conducted  in  the  building. 
So  in  September  1930  the  Astoria  Labor 
Temple  Association  purchased  the  busi¬ 
ness  known  as  the  Pedro  Vegas  Cigar 
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Factory  from  E.  E.  Gutziet  for  the  sum  of 
one  dollar,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  tax 
assessor  requesting  removal  from  the  tax 
rolls.  However,  a  later  entry  in  the 
minute  book  reveals  that  a  new  tax  asses¬ 
sor  had  replaced  the  old,  and  the  new 
assessor  knew  nothing  about  the  pro¬ 
mise. 

The  rent  schedules  for  the  Hall  were 
set  at  $6  for  the  large  hall  on  a  week  night, 
and  $10  for  a  public  dance.  The  smaller 
halls  were  to  rent  for  $3  a  meeting,  and 
the  kitchen  for  $1 .50  with  the  user  paying 
for  any  dirty  laundry. 

Even  with  these  measures,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  financial  statement  of  March  1931 
did  not  show  an  improving  picture: 
$268.23  in  unpaid  rents,  $1815  in  unpaid 
stock  subscriptions,  and  a  net  loss  of 
$333.92  added  to  a  1930  deficit  of  $2551 
left  the  deficit  in  1931  at  $2885. 

Building  Lost  in  1932 

In  January  1 932  remodeling  the  build¬ 
ing  into  offices  was  considered,  but  they 
decided  not  to  pursue  it  at  that  time.  E. 
C.  Gutziet  requested  that  they  sell  the 
stock  and  fixtures  in  the  store  room  back 
to  him. 

Things  were  bad  all  over  the  country. 
America  was  sliding  into  an  economic 
depression  and  the  Trade  Unions  were  a 
ghost  of  their  former  strength  and  num¬ 
ber.  In  1931  the  Culinary  Alliance 
notified  the  Association  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  continue  buying  stock 
because  of  a  drop  in  their  membership. 

By  April  1932  they  owed  $14,000  of 
the  original  loan,  1928  taxes  of  $663, 1929 
taxes  of  $653,  transfer  charges  of  $123 
and  $266  toward  a  street  lighting  assess¬ 
ment,  among  other  bills.  The  Western 
Loan  and  Building  Company  was  asking 
for  payment,  and  the  insurance  was  due 
on  the  furniture  and  fixtures.  That 
month  the  loan  company  officially 
notified  the  Association  they  were 
behind  with  their  payments. 


Another  plan  was  presented  at  a 
meeting  to  re-finance  the  loan.  Tempers 
flared  and  soon  they  were  fighting 
among  themselves.  Someone  had  to  take 
the  blame:  On  July  5th  the  carpenters 
brought  charges  against  the  manager 
saying  he  was  unfit  to  be  secretary- 
manager  and  accused  him  of  bootleg¬ 
ging,  but  he  was  eventually  exonerated 
and  the  charges  dropped. 

On  July  12, 1932  the  Association  tried 
to  elect  a  new  slate  of  officers,  but  many 
declined  the  nominations.  Those  who 
finally  agreed  to  serve  were  Mr.  Gay  as 
president,  Mr.  Hallaux  as  vice-president, 
and  Edna  Elliott  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Adolph  Johnson  served  as  the  building 
janitor. 

Their  best  efforts  were  not  enough. 
On  October  10,  1932  the  Association 
voted  to  put  the  fixtures  and  furniture  up 
for  sale.  Things  went  downhill  from 
there,  and  the  Western  Loan  and  Build¬ 
ing  Company  took  over  the  building. 

But  they  would  come  back,  which  will 
be  Part  2: 

Labor  Regains  the  Temple 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  (Mary)  Riddle,  of  Svensen. 
(CCHS  photo  #6095-00R.) 
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Recollections  of  Mary  Riddle  and  early  days  at  Svensen. 


More  About  Mary  Riddle 

By  Vera  Gault 


PUBLISHED  IN  1984  in  Cumtux  was 
a  series  of  three  articles  about  Mary 
Riddle,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the 
Svensen  area.  From  the  time  of  her 
arrival  with  husband  Moses  in  1880 
until  her  death  in  1 929,  this  humble,  little 
woman  wrote  an  almost  daily  account 
of  her  life  during  those  fifty  years.  In  so 
doing,  she  provided  invaluable  insights 
into  the  early  days  of  the  entire 
community  and  earned  for  herself  a 
place  in  its  history. 

The  reason  for  this  reference  to  earlier 
articles  is  that  six  years  after  publication, 
two  letters  have  come  to  this  author  from 
an  early  resident  of  Svensen  who  shares 
childhood  memories  of  Mrs.  Riddle. 
These  furnish  additional  information 
about  this  remarkable  woman. 

But  before  we  go  to  the  letters,  a  quick 
reference  to  the  earlier  articles  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  focus.  Here  then  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  Mary  Riddle's  experiences  as  she 
recounted  them  in  cramped  handwriting 
in  twelve  bulky  ledgers,  often  using 
laundry  bluing  as  ink.  The  collection, 
now  faded  and  brittle,  is  preserved  in  the 
Astoriana  section  of  the  Astoria  Public 
Library. 

From  Iowa  to  Oregon,  1878 
In  1878  Moses  and  Mary  Riddle,  with 
two  teen-age  adopted  children,  traveled 
in  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by  a  team  of 
mules  from  Iowa  to  Oregon  where  free 
homesteading  had  all  the  allure  of  the 
"promised  land."  After  stopping  for  a 
year  in  Baker  City  where  Moses  and  son 
Henry  worked  in  the  gold  mines  to  get 
money  to  proceed,  they  finally  reached 
Mary's  parents,  settlers  in  LaCenter, 
Washington  Territory.  From  there 
Moses  tramped  for  miles  through  the 


timber  in  ever  more  distant  areas  seeking 
the  best  location  still  available  for 
homesteading.  He  finally  decided  on  a 
160-acre  plot  two  miles  south  of 
Svensen's  Landing  on  the  Oregon  side  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Mary  wrote,  "There 
Moses  built  our  home  in  the  woods,  one 
room  with  a  lean-to  kitchen  and  a 
woodshed." 

They  had  no  neighbors  and  no  road 
except  a  trail,  now  Market  Road,  hacked 
through  the  forest.  This  footpath  around 
giant  trees  and  through  underbrush  led 
from  the  Landing  to  their  cabin  located 
at  what  is  now  a  five-corner  intersection 
a  mile  south  of  the  present  Svensen  store. 
"Now  this  is  the  end  of  two  years  of 
wandering  trying  to  find  the  best  place  to 
live,  but  if  this  is  the  best,  I  do  pity  the 
worst." 

Mary  Riddle's  Journals 

Mary  Riddle  was  a  sensitive  soul  who 
recorded  almost  daily  her  feelings  and 
observations,  filling  through  the  years 
one  ledger  after  another.  On  May  12, 
1882,  she  wrote:  "Four  years  ago  today 
we  left  our  old  home  in  Iowa,  oh,  sad 
mistake.  Now  we  must  try  to  make  the 
best  of  it." 

July  29,  1883:  "Who  should  walk  in 
today  but  my  dear,  old  father.  He  said 
he  and  mother  were  coming  from 
Kalama  to  live  with  us.  What  a  happy 
surprise!  Now  I  can  care  for  them  as  they 
spend  their  last  days  in  peace  and 
comfort. 

June  1 7, 1884:  "Last  Saturday  was  the 
first  time  a  team  and  wagon  was  ever 
driven  to  our  place.  Over  five  years  we 
have  been  without  a  road  to  our  house, 
and  a  woman  was  the  first  to  drive  a  team 
in  here.  Mrs.  Svensen  came  from  the 
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landing  to  haul  in  our  stuff  that  had  come 
by  boat  from  Astoria." 

August  6, 1884:  "Now  we  have  an  ox 
team  and  a  wagon  which  Father  has 
given  to  Moses.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
gets  such  a  gift  as  a  team  and  wagon.  We 
can't  be  thankful  enough  for  it.  I  hope  we 
will  not  do  any  more  packing  to  get  our 
grub  in  here.  We  have  done  without  a 
team  for  over  five  years.  We  have  carried 
the  stuff  to  make  our  house  and  barn  and 
fences  —  it  has  all  been  packed  in.  It's 
enough  to  break  one's  back  —  and  one's 
heart  too.  But  now  we  can  forget  it."  (But 
two  years  later  they  had  to  sell  the  oxen 
to  buy  food  to  live  through  the  winter.) 

November  28, 1885:  ’Yesterday  I  saw 
our  new  neighbor,  Mrs.  Coffey,  for  the 
first  time.  She  is  a  poor  homesick  little 
woman.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  her  leaving  the 
beautiful  little  town  of  Harland,  Iowa,  to 
live  in  this  dreary,  dark,  drizzling,  rainy, 
muddy,  woody,  uncivilized  country." 

For  the  next  sue  years,  Mrs.  Riddle 
chronicled  developments  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  neighbors  settling  in,  a  school- 
house  built  where  itinerant  preachers 
held  Sunday  meetings.  Her  son  Henry 
died  from  food  poisoning,  and  daughter 
Ada  married  and  moved  to  Baker  City. 
Her  father  died  in  1890,  and  her  mother 
in  1891.  Throughout  those  years,  her 
journal  entries  sadly  compared  the  rigors 
of  the  wilderness  to  joys  of  life  in  her 
beloved  Iowa. 

With  her  mother  no  longer  needing 
constant  care,  Mary  decided  the  time  had 
come  to  return  to  Iowa,  so  she  and  Moses 
sold  their  possessions,  rented  their  house 
(which  had  replaced  their  log  cabin),  and 
returned  to  live  with  relatives  and  find 
work.  But  Mary's  perspective  had 
changed.  She  hated  Iowa's  hot  sum¬ 
mers,  the  cold  winters,  and  the  roaring 
tornadoes  that  sent  them  all  running  to 
root  cellars,  and  Moses  didn't  feel  well. 


So  they  returned  to  Svensen,  and 
Mary  wrote:  "We  have  been  home  for 
two  days  now.  I  can  hardly  take  time  to 
eat,  so  many  neighbors  coming  in  all  the 
time.  It  is  good  to  be  home  again.  The 
good  old  friends  seem  glad  to  see  us." 
Then  a  year  later  she  wrote,  "My  life 
doesn't  seem  to  be  worth  living  anymore. 
T wo  weeks  ago  I  sat  by  the  bedside  of  my 
dear,  dying  husband  all  the  long  night 
through  until  early  morning  when  he 
passed  away  from  me  forever.  Father, 
Mother,  Husband,  Son  are  all  gone  from 
me  and  are  laying  side  by  side  in  the 
graveyard  while  I  am  left  alone."  (The 
Riddle  graves  are  near  the  center  of  the 
Prairie  Cemetery  at  Knappa.  Only 
Henry's  marker  remains.) 

Angel  of  the  Timberland 

Mrs.  Riddle  lived  alone  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  At  first  she  occupied  only 
the  upstairs  room,  renting  the  lower  floor 
for  income  to  live  on.  Then  she  sold  most 
of  her  farm,  including  the  house,  while 
neighbors  built  her  a  small  one  on  the 
acreage  she  kept  for  herself.  She  cleaned 
and  swept  the  schoolhouse  for  five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  and  picked  blackberries  for 
ten  cents  a  gallon.  But  most  of  all  she 
devoted  herself  to  helping  her  neighbors. 
Communicable  diseases  were  rampant. 
The  five  children  of  the  Dooney  family 
died  from  diphtheria  within  one  week. 
Many  of  the  active  young  people  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  dreaded  tuberculosis. 
Mary  Riddle  was  always  on  hand  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  sit  with  the  dying.  She 
became  known  as  the  angel  of  the 
timberland. 

Mary's  Garden 

Through  it  all,  she  faithfully  con¬ 
tinued  her  writing.  She  often  mentioned 
her  garden  which  provided  vegetables 
for  winter  use,  her  flowers  which 
bloomed  the  year  around,  and  the  birds 
which  were  her  delight.  One  of  her 
greatest  interests  was  to  reread  her  early 
journal  entries  and  realize  the  changes 
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that  had  taken  place,  as  she  continued  to 
record  the  events  of  the  neighborhood. 

1910  Forest  Fire 

On  August  25, 1910,  she  reported  an 
event  that  old-timers  still  recall:  "We  are 
surrounded  by  fire  since  yesterday  noon. 
The  sawmill  was  in  danger  of  burning, 
but  by  hard  work  was  saved.  Mr.  Mat¬ 
son's  place  was  saved  just  by  the  hardest 
work.  I  helped  over  there  till  midnight, 
then  came  home  and  watched  my  own 
house  till  daylight.  Sloops  saved  their 
house  and  barn,  but  the  outhouse  and 
chicken  house  burned.  Jake  Sold's  barn 
burned  and  all  his  wagons,  buggies  and 
machinery.  The  schoolhouse  by  their 
place  burned  too." 

Clad  to  live  in  Oregon 

Proof  that  Mary  Riddle  came  to  love 
her  home  in  the  timber  country  is  at¬ 
tested  to  by  later  journal  entries. 

March  10,  1912:  "My  sister  writes  of 
three  years  of  crop  failures  in  Oklahoma. 
How  thankful  are  we  who  live  in  a  land 
of  plenty  and  a  warm  comfortable  place." 

March  31,  1912:  'The  whole  east 
country  has  had  storms  and  cold.  I  think 
Oregon  has  the  best,  most  even  climate 
in  the  whole  world.  I  am  glad  I  live  in 
Oregon  where  flowers  bloom  the  whole 
year  round.  My  flowers  are  a  blaze  of 
beauty  today  —  only  they  are  weedy. 

Mary's  Last  Days 

As  the  years  progressed,  Mary 
Riddle's  health  failed.  Her  sight 
diminished  so  that  she  could  no  longer 
read  nor  write.  In  1916  she  wrote,  "I 
know  that  I  can  never  live  alone  again  in 
my  blindness.  I  have  got  Walter  and 
Lydia  Stacy  living  with  me  to  take  care  of 
me.  I  do  hope  we  can  get  along  happy 
together." 

The  Stacys  with  their  two  little  boys 
were  a  loving,  caring  family.  Indoors, 
Mrs.  Riddle  was  totally  blind,  but  out¬ 
doors  she  could  see  a  little,  so  she  spent 
long  hours  in  her  garden.  On  Saturday, 
April  20,  1929,  ten-year-old  Thorburn 


Stacy  found  Mary  Riddle  lying  among 
her  flowers.  Her  final  rest  had  come  to 
her  in  the  place  she  loved  most.  She 
lacked  two  months  of  being  89  years  old. 

Letters  Recall  Mary  Riddle 

Now  we  get  to  the  letters  which  in¬ 
spired  this  recall  of  Mary  Riddle's  life 
and  times.  In  August  1990, 1  received  a 
letter  from  Ellen  Matson  Monroe  of 
Waver ly,  Ohio,  whom  I  have  never  met, 
but  through  our  letters  we  have  become 
good  friends.  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  her  letters: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Gault, 

"My  sister  has  sent  me  three  issues  of 
Cumtux  which  included  your  story  of 
Mary  Riddle.  I  was  born  in  Astoria  and 
moved  to  Svensen  in  1908  when  I  was 
three  years  old.  My  parents,  John  and 
Mary  Matson,  purchased  79  acres  of  the 
Riddle  homestead  from  Mrs.  Niemi  after 
her  husband  had  died.  Mrs.  Riddle  had 
reserved  one  acre  for  herself  and  lived 
there  the  rest  of  her  life. 

"Though  the  John  Matsons  (my 
family)  owned  79  acres,  only  a  third  of  it 
was  cleared,  enough  to  raise  oats  and  hay 
to  feed  the  horse  and  a  few  cattle,  grow 
potatoes  and  vegetables  for  the  family's 
food  supply,  but  not  enough  income  to 
support  the  family  which  included 
Mildred  Anne,  Edward,  Ellen,  and 
Walfred  (Wally),  so  our  father  worked 
out.  He  spent  many  summers  fishing  for 
salmon,  and  during  World  War  I  he 
worked  as  a  carpenter  in  the  shipyards  at 
Astoria  and  later  at  Westport,  Oregon,  as 
a  millwright. 

"Edward  finished  high  school  and  at¬ 
tended  Pacific  University  for  one  year. 
He  died  in  1974.  Ellen,  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  was  probably  the  first  in  the  Sven¬ 
sen  area  to  go  to  Oregon  State  College 
and  earn  a  degree.  She  taught  high 
school  in  Rainier  and  Roseburg  until  she 
married  Dr.  Clarence  Monroe  in  1932. 
They  now  reside  in  a  retirement  home  in 
Waverly,  Ohio. 
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"Walfred  (Wally),  graduated  from 
Knappa-Svensen  Union  High  School 
and  lived  in  Svensen  until  his  death  in 
June  1988.  He  worked  in  local  sawmills 
and  as  a  welder  in  the  shipyards  during 
World  War  II.  After  the  war,  he  worked 
at  Bradwood  sawmill  and  as  a  welder  for 
Union  Fish  Company  and  Electro  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  a  friend  to  many  neigh¬ 
bors  who  needed  repairs  on  their  various 
pieces  of  equipment. 

"Only  two  members  of  the  family  are 
still  living,  sister  Mildred  Ann  Nordquist 
in  Beaverton  and  the  writer,  Ellen 
Monroe,  in  Waverly,  Ohio.  Father  John 
Matson  died  August  27, 1935  at  age  61. 
My  mother,  Mary  Matson,  died  in  May 
1984  at  age  99.  Both  are  buried  in  Green¬ 
wood  Cemetery." 

Ellen  Matson  Monroe  has  fond 
memories  of  growing  up  in  Svensen.  She 
writes,  "I  remember  the  days  spent  with 
other  children  as  we  built  playhouses 
among  mossy  logs  or  in  a  special  grove 
of  trees.  I  vividly  remember  the  forest 
fire  of  1910.  My  father  was  away  fishing 
and  neighbors  came  to  help  my  mother 
and  us  children.  We  had  purchased  our 
winter  supply  of  flour  and  a  100-pound 
bag  of  sugar,  and  the  neighbors  carried  it 
all  outside.  Fortunately  the  wind 
changed  at  the  last  minute,  and  we 
escaped  the  fire." 

Mrs.  Monroe  remembers  Mrs.  Riddle 
as  a  part  of  her  early  childhood.  She 
remembers  what  a  beautiful  flower  gar¬ 
den  she  had  and  how  carefully  she 
tended  it.  "Whenever  friends  came  to 
visit,  Mrs.  Riddle  took  them  first  to  see 
her  flowers.  She  had  her  yard  divided 
into  flower  beds  marked  off  by  boards 
with  paths  between;  her  vegetable  plot 
was  the  same. 

"Mrs.  Riddle  would  come  to  our  place 
each  spring  to  check  on  the  size  of  the 
leaves  on  the  oak  tree.  If  they  were  the 
size  of  a  squirrel's  ears,  it  was  time  to 


plant  her  corn.  She  had  planted  the  tree 
from  a  sapling  or  an  acorn,  and  this  was 
the  only  oak  tree  around.  Our  orchard 
was  full  of  fruit  trees  that  she  had 
planted,  and  she  knew  the  name  of  each 
variety." 

Mrs.  Monroe's  letter  continues,  "I  re¬ 
member  Mrs.  Riddle  being  very  ill  with 
measles  in  her  later  years  and  neighbors 
taking  turns  to  care  for  her.  My  mother 
put  on  a  clean,  white  apron  one  evening 
and  went  across  to  spend  the  night  with 
her.  To  everyone's  amazement,  she  re¬ 
covered  from  the  severe  attack. 

"Mrs.  Riddle  was  indeed  a  survivor. 
During  her  last  years  she  had  no  vision 
when  she  was  indoors,  but  outside  she 
could  distinguish  forms  as  light  and 
shadow,  so  she  spent  hours  in  her  gar¬ 
den,  and  it  was  there  she  was  found  dead 
among  her  flowers." 

Our  thanks  to  Ellen  Matson  Monroe 
for  these  recollections  of  Mary  Riddle,  for 
sharing  information  about  her  own 
family,  and  for  insights  into  the  pioneer 
life  of  the  Svensen  community! 


Previous  Issues  Available 
The  Diary  of  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen, in  three 
parts,  compiled,  edited  and  annotated  by 
Vera  Whitney  Gault,  in  Cumtux,  1984  Sum¬ 
mer,  Autumn  and  Winter  issues  (Vol.  4,  Nos. 
3  and  4,  and  Vol  5,  No.  1),  with  photographs. 


Vera  Gault  authored  her  own  historical  column, 
"Then  and  Now"  which  appeared  in  the  Friday 
editionsofThe  Daily  Astorian  for  over  threeyears. 
She  is  an  honored  recipient  of  the  George  Award. 
Among  her  many  contributions  of  recording  and 
preserving  the  history  of  our  area  and  its  people, 
Vera  transcribed  by  typewriter  all  of  Mary 
Riddle's  journals  for  the  Astoria  Public  Library, 
portions  of  which  she  shared  with  us  in  her 
previous  articles  of  Mary  Riddle  in  Cumtux.  Her 
most  recent  book  is  "The  Astors  &  Astoria" 
(printing  donated  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.].  W.  Forrester), 
the  sale  of  which  benefits  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society. 
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(Above)  The  Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Railroad  (A.  &  C.  R.  R.)  station  at  Svensen, 
circa  1900.  (Coe  Collection,  CCHS  photo  #7396-235.) 


(Below)  Dr.  Clarence  and  Ellen  (Matson)  Monroe.  Mrs.  Monroe's  parents,  John  and 
Mary  Matson,  purchased  Mary  Riddle's  homestead  in  1908. 
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The  Indian  hunter  who  befriended  Olney  and  Walluski  pioneer  families. 


Indian  George  Okchier 

By  Jim  Dennon 


There  were  at  least  two  Indian  Georges  in 
Clatsop  County.  One  Indian  George  was  a  bar 
and  river  pilot,  who  guided  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Schooner  Shark  upriver  in  1846.  He  was  lost 
on  a  sloop  which  hit  Clatsop  Spit  thirty  years 
later,  in  1876.  This  sketch  is  of  Indian  George 
Okchier  (1837-1886),  a  well-known  hunter  who 
befriended  settlers  in  the  Olney-  Walluski  area, 
helped  them  build  cabins  and  trails,  and  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  venison,  elk  and  bear  meat 
during  the  1870s  and  early  1880s.  Gratefully 
acknowledged  is  the  information  preserved  by 
historians  August  Hildebrand  (1956),  Ted 
Stokes  (1970)  and  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  (1977 
and  1980). 

INDIAN  GEORGE  OKCHIER  and  his 
hunting  dogs  were  much  appreciated 
by  the  early  Walluski  settlers,  and  well 
remembered  by  the  children  of  the  Olney 
area.  The  Daily  Astorian  of  April  8,  1879 
recorded  that  Indian  George  had  caught 
two  black  bears  on  the  upper  Walluski, 
which  were  exhibited  at  Barth  &  Myers' 
Saloon.  A  few  months  later,  in  July,  Indian 
George  was  commissioned  to  "clear  the 
bears  out  of  the  Walluski  area." 


ing  to  a  beaver  skin  that  James  had  tacked 
on  the  bam  to  dry,  he  inquired:  ’Where 
beaver  tail?"  The  boys  pointed  to  the 
ground  where  it  had  been  buried  with  the 
body  some  days  before.  Whereupon, 
Indian  George  dug  it  up  and  remarked: 
"Tail  much  good!" 

Catherine  Hildebrand's  Memories 

August  Hildebrand's  wife,  Catherine 
Christians  of  Tucker  Creek,  was  a  child  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Walluski  River,  on  a 
promontory  that  was  once  the  camping 
area  of  Walluski  Indians.  She  recalled  that 
Indian  George  was  from  an  eastern  tribe. 
He  wore  white  man's  hat,  clothes  and 
shoes,  and  travelled  in  a  flat-bottomed  skiff 
(not  a  canoe)  with  his  pack  of  dogs.  He 
hunted  in  the  Walluski,  Youngs  River, 
Tucker  Creek  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
River  areas.  She  recalled  that  Indian 
George  "barged  in  on  families  unex¬ 
pectedly",  and  never  left  until  he  got  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  while  his  hounds  exercised  in 
the  surroundings.  She  described  him  as  a 
happy-go-lucky  fellow  who  compensated 
his  friends  with  elk  and  deer  meat. 


Leahy  Family  Memories 

Of  all  the  tales  of  early  Olney,  the 
favorites  with  the  children  were  about 
Indian  George.  He  was  not  a  Chinook  or 
Clatsop,  and  had  arrived  in  1877  from 
somewhere  east.  George  could  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  often  visited  the  pioneers,  bring¬ 
ing  salmon  or  game  in  trade  for  a  good  meal 
or  loaves  of  bread.  He  was  welcome,  but 
his  pack  of  fifteen  to  twenty  "coyote-like" 
hunting  dogs  frightened  the  women  and 
children.  So  he  learned  to  leave  the  dogs  in 
the  nearby  woods  when  he  came  calling. 
He  especially  liked  Joanna  (Noonan) 
Leahy's  oyster  stew. 

One  day  Indian  George  arrived  at  the 
Leahy  homestead  with  a  haunch  of  veni¬ 
son.  He  came  around  the  bam  where  James 
and  Michael  Leahy  were  working.  Point¬ 


Alex  Normand's  Memories 

Alex  Normand  of  Olney  knew  Indian 
George  in  the  early  1880s,  often  seeing  him 
at  his  brother-in-law's  (Charles  Guil- 
liume's)  and  sister's  place.  George  was  a 
good  friend  of  Charles,  who  often  went 
hunting  with  him.  Indian  George  taught 
brothers  Frank  and  Alex  Normand  many 
tricks  in  fishing,  such  as  using  dry  spruce 
pitch  for  bait. 

Alex  Normand's  father  was  a 
shoemaker,  and  liked  George,  who 
frequently  brought  the  family  elk  meat. 
Alex  Normand  Sr.  made  Indian  George  a 
new  pair  of  boots.  The  next  time  George 
arrived  with  some  elk  meat,  the  shoemaker 
noticed  he  had  cut  holes  in  the  boots  above 
the  soles.  When  asked  for  an  explanation, 
George  replied:  "Tight  shoes  no  good; 
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water  go  in  and  stay  in  shoes,  all  the  time 
wet  feet.  Holes  in  shoes,  water  go  in  and 
out,  dry  feet  all  the  time." 

Alex  Normand  remembered  that  Indian 
George  ate  coarse  salt  that  he  carried  with 
him,  and  consequently  drank  lots  of  water. 
George's  camp  was  located  about  a  mile 
northeast  of  the  present  (1956)  fish 
hatchery.  He  hunted  east  and  south,  and 
also  trapped.  The  settlers  fed  him  well,  and 
he  reciprocated  by  helping  them  build 
cabins  and  slash  trails. 

Indian  George  didn't  need  to  build  a 
cabin  for  himself.  At  that  time  there  were  a 
number  of  cabins  around  in  the  woods  near 
Olney  where  settlers  had  proved  up  on 
homesteads  and  pre-emption  claims,  then 
left.  So  Indian  George  lived  in  any  of  them 
during  the  winter. 

When  Indian  George  Died 

The  continuous  barking  of  his  dogs  led 
to  disovering  Indian  George's  body.  Alex 
Normand  was  present  when  he  was  buried. 
According  to  Normand,  George  died  on  a 
small  tributary  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Klaskanine  River,  about  three  miles  above 
the  present  (1956)  fish  hatchery.  He  was 
buried  near  where  he  was  found,  the 
gravesite  known  only  to  a  few  men,  among 
them  Alex  Normand  and  Michael  Leahy. 
According  to  Leahy,  a  logging  railway  later 
came  near  it  and  the  grave  was  piled  with 
rock  so  it  would  not  be  lost. 

Several  versions  about  finding  Indian 
George's  body  and  his  burial  have  been 
told,  differing  mainly  in  the  number  of 
dogs  that  had  to  be  killed  to  get  near  their 
master's  body.  Alex  Normand  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  neighbors  sent  a  message  to 
Astoria,  and  that  later  they  were  instructed 
to  bury  Indian  George  and  send  any  per¬ 
sonal  property  he  had  to  the  county 
coroner. 

The  date  and  details  of  Indian  George's 
burial  appeared  on  page  3  of  the  Weekly 
Astorian,  November  13, 1886.  His  full  name 
was  Indian  George  Okchier,  and  "until 
lately"  had  lived  on  Rudolph  Barth's  place. 
Although  his  body  was  found  on  Thursday 
(Nov.  4,  1886),  the  man  who  found  it 
couldn't  get  near  it  because  of  the  Indian's 
dogs,  and  his  message  failed  to  reach  the 
coroner.  So  on  Saturday  (Nov.  6,  1886), 


County  Assessor  Sorenson  who  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  summoned  a  jury  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Painter,  Newbury,  Car¬ 
nahan,  Bell,  Duncan  and  Butts,  and  held  an 
inquest.  To  get  near  the  body,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  shoot  four  of  the  dogs  who  guarded 
their  master's  remains.  The  jury  concluded 
that  Indian  George  had  died  of  heart  failure 
(apoplexy)  while  returning  to  his  home 
after  selling  a  deer  carcus  at  the  nearest 
settlement.  A  rude  coffin  was  prepared, 
and  as  the  party  was  about  to  commit  the 
body  to  the  earth,  one  of  Indian  George's 
dogs  came  moaning  from  the  woods, 
walked  to  the  coffin  and  licked  his  master's 
face.  Then  turning  dejectedly  some 
hundred  yards  away,  the  dog  laid  down 
and  stretched  out  his  legs.  Afterward  one 
of  the  party,  out  of  curiosity,  checked  on  the 
dog  and  found  it  dead  also. 

Alex  Normand  remembered  they  fash¬ 
ioned  the  coffin  from  3  by  12  inch  planks 
and  10  inch  spikes  left  over  from  building 
the  bridge  on  the  Rudolph  Barth  road,  and 
the  grave  was  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
Barth  Road.  Alex  Normand  said  he  had 
crudely  marked  the  spot,  but  thought  a 
lasting  historical  marker  should  have  been 
placed  there.  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  agreed: 
"It  should  have  a  stone  marker  so  all  will 
know  how  friendly  the  early  settlers  and 
the  Indians  were." 
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Part  4  -  Emergency  preparedness  in  Clatsop  County  during  WW II. 


WW II  Civilian  Defense 

By  Steve  and  Janet  Kann 


Throughout  the  winter  of 

1939,  a  foreign  policy  battle 
between  the  Isolationists  and  the  Inter¬ 
ventionists  was  waged  on  the  home 
front,  keeping  the  threat  of  war  and  the 
possibility  of  American  involvement 
before  the  people. 

Preparations  for  War 
In  September,  just  after  the  invasion 
of  Poland  hit  the  news,  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  named  an  'Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee'  to  be  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  civilian  defense.  Massachusetts 
followed  with  a  'Committee  of  Public 
Safety7,  and  Maine  set  up  a  'Military 
Defense  Commission.'  This  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  almost  all  activity  related  to  civil¬ 
ian  defense:  state  and  local  governments 
and  voluntary  groups  of  citizens  were  to 
provide  the  initial  momentum  for  the 
formation  of  agencies  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  The  federal  government  found 
itself  afterward  trying  to  unite  groups 
with  conflicting  or  overlapping  aims, 
and  having  to  rechannel  the  enthusiastic, 
if  somewhat  misguided,  efforts  of 
volunteers. 

In  April  1940,  German  armies  overran 
Denmark  and  Norway,  and  in  May  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  frontiers  were  in¬ 
vaded.  Rearmament  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  Popular  with  the  general  Amer¬ 
ican  population  because  war  orders 
might  reopen  factories  and  create  jobs, 
and  popular  with  elected  officials  be¬ 
cause  those  factories  and  jobs  might  fall 
within  their  constituencies,  it  served  also 
to  give  a  feeling  of  great  security  to  all. 

In  May  1940,  the  President  appointed 
a  seven-man  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  created  to  cope  with  the  problems 
involved  in  gearing  American  industry 


for  war.  This  committee  was  to  oversee 
the  training  of  skilled  workers,  the  stabi¬ 
lization  of  prices,  the  return  of  shut¬ 
down  plants  to  operation,  the  conversion 
of  operating  factories  to  war  use,  the 
transportation  of  materials  to  the  plants 
and  of  finished  product  to  the  armed 
forces.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Man¬ 
agement  (OEM)  was  created  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  the  work  of  the  state  and  local 
defense  agencies,  which  by  this  time 
were  legion.  Under  its  auspices,  a  Sup¬ 
plies  Priorities  and  Allocation  Board 
(later  the  War  Production  Board)  was  set 
up  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  scarce 
materials.  The  National  Defense  Media¬ 
tion  Board  (later  the  War  Labor  Board) 
was  established  to  adjudicate  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  An  Office  of  Price  Administration 
(OPA)  was  created,  along  with  an  Office 
of  Lend-Lease  Administration  to  hold 
prices  down  and  to  administer  aid  to 
Britain. 

Bureaus,  Committees,  Commissions 
and  Offices  were  created,  reorganized, 
merged  and  abolished — then  often 
recreated  and  again  transformed — in 
bewildering  multiplicity.  "Functions 
were  vague,  duties  overlapped,  and 
there  was  a  general  lack  of  detailed 
knowledge  of  what  each  was  doing.  But 
in  spite  of  this  seeming  confusion,  things 
were  being  done;  the  war  machine  was 
in  motion  and  gaining  momentum."26 

There  was  still,  however,  a  percep¬ 
tible  official  resistance  to  any  educational 
or  preparational  effort  which  might 
"alarm  the  public."  In  mid-June,  while 
German  troops  were  entering  Paris, 
Secretary  of  War,  Harry  Wooding, 
stated:  "It  is  my  belief  that  an  appeal  to 
the  public  at  this  time  for  the  organlza- 
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tion  of  local  defense  committees  would 
needlessly  alarm  our  people  and  tend  to 
create  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
military  forces  of  this  nation  are  unpre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with  any  likely  threat  to  our 
security."27 

In  fact,  the  military,  after  operating  for 
years  on  a  Depression-thin  budget,  was 
in  a  condition  that  would  have  truly 
alarmed  the  public,  had  they  known. 
Operating  on  the  theory  that  an  army  can 
be  raised  in  a  short  period  of  time,  while 
a  navy's  ships  take  years  to  create,  the 
U.S.  had  become  a  premier  naval  power, 
while  its  army  ranked  20th  in  the  world 
(behind  Holland's).  Strategists  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  while  you 
can  indeed  quickly  gather  the  men 
needed  to  make  an  army,  they  must  be 
trained  and  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  if  they  are  to  be  useful.  Recruits 
were  trained  with  wooden  guns  and 
pickup  trucks  marked  "tank." 

Many  state  governments  in  the  South 
and  West  began  to  improvise  new  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  supplement  the  National 
Guard,  a  movement  which  accelerated 
when  the  Federal  government  began  to 
call  up  National  Guard  units,  in  1940. 
These  State  Guards — which  relied 
heavily  on  World  War  I  veterans — re¬ 
ceived  arms  from  Federal  arsenals  and 
the  basic  charge  to  maintain  order  on  the 
home  front.  Many  had  specific  charter  to 
take  action  against  insurrectionists, 
saboteurs  and  fifth  columnists. 

In  July  1940,  France  was  defeated. 
Britain  now  offered  the  last  slim  hope  of 
confining  Hitler's  ambitions  within 
Europe.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (FDR) 
met  in  conference  that  month  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  hundred  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  consider  a 
future  course  of  action,  and  "to  allay  the 
restlessness  of  a  people  eager  to  help  in 
the  emergency."  That  summer  also.  New 
York  City  brought  out  a  civilian  defense 
publication  of  its  own,  with  information 


and  advice  considerably  at  variance  with 
the  views  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service.28 

In  August  1940,  the  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Cooperatives,  attached  to  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  created,  the  first  step  toward  a 
national  civilian  defense  organization. 

On  September  7,  1940,  the  air  Blitz 
against  London  began.  The  American 
people  shared  the  experience  of  the  Blitz 
via  nightly  radio  broadcasts. 

Promising  America's  mothers  in  Oc¬ 
tober  that  he  would  not  send  their  sons 
to  fight  in  foreign  wars,  Roosevelt 
defeated  Wendell  Wilkie  at  the  polls  in 
November  1940,  to  win  a  third  term  in 
office.  He  immediately  began  to  call 
National  Guard  units  to  active  duty. 

First  Peacetime  Draft 
On  September  14,  1940,  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  bill,  championed  by  Florida 
Senator  Claude  Pepper,  was  passed.  It 
created  the  first  peacetime  draft  in  the 
nation's  history.  The  debate  over  selec¬ 
tive  service  generated  a  fist  fight  on  the 
floor  of  Congress — the  first  in  fifty 
years — and  Pepper  was  burnt  in  effigy 
outside  the  Senate  by  a  group  of  ladies 
calling  themselves  "the  Mothers  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

A  two-ocean  navy  was  authorized, 
and  the  army,  which  had  submitted  a 
budget  request  for  $460  million  in  fiscal 
1940,  was  granted  $660  million. 

Measures  Against  Japan 
On  July  23,  1941,  Japan  occupied 
southern  Indochina.  Two  days  later,  Bri¬ 
tain,  France  and  the  U.S.  froze  Japanese 
assets  to  prevent  Japan  from  purchasing 
oil.  On  September  26,  1941,  FDR 
responded  to  Japan's  threat  to  French 
Indochina  by  slapping  an  embargo  on 
shipment  of  steel  and  scrap  iron  to 
Japan — a  precaution  which  had  been 
urged  by  Chinese  dock  workers  in 
Astoria  since  1938.  The  President  also 
authorized  a  new  loan  to  the  Chinese  to 
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aid  their  war  with  Japan.  The  Japanese 
thereupon  signed  a  Tripartite  Pact  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  war  took  on 
a  whole  new  dimension.  Japanese  assets 
in  the  U.S.  were  frozen,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  bolster  defenses  in  the 
Phillipines. 

Undeclared  War 

In  September,  the  U.S.  Destroyer 
Greer  was  attacked  by  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  in  the  North  Atlantic.  FDR 
issued  a  'shoot  on  sight'  order  to  the  U.S. 
Navy,  thus  opening  an  undeclared  war. 
In  October,  the  U.S.S.  Kearney  was 
damaged,  and  the  U.S.S.  Reuben  James 
was  sunk  by  U-boats. 

On  November  17,  the  U.S.  Neutrality 
Act  was  repealed.  Japan's  special  peace 
envoy,  Kurusu,  arrived  in  the  U.S.  to  talk 
with  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  By  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  United  States  had  seven  aircraft 
carriers  activated,  with  eleven  more  on 
the  ways.  There  were  seventeen  battle¬ 
ships  (all  World  War  I  vintage)  in  the 
fleet,  with  fifteen  more  being  built. 

Pearl  Harbor  Attack 

On  December  6th,  Roosevelt 
addressed  a  personal  peace  proposal  to 
Hirohito.  The  next  day,  December  7th, 
1941,  Japan  launched  a  surprise  attack 
and  crippled  the  American  fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  Successful  Japanese 
attacks  on  the  Phillipines  followed  very 
quickly. 

Radio  served  as  the  "Paul  Revere"  of 
the  Second  World  War.  Radio  stations 
interrupted  programs  with  the  first  bul¬ 
letins  about  Pearl  Harbor  between  2:25 
and  2:30  p.m.  EST,  breaking  into  the 
peace  of  that  Sunday  afternoon  with 
incredible  news. 

The  war,  up  to  that  point,  had  seemed 
remote  and  somewhat  unreal  to  most 
Americans.  National  preparedness,  to 
the  average  American,  seemed  nothing 
more  than  a  timely  boon  to  the  economy, 
and  the  effort  to  rearm  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  had  revived  the  ailing 
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economy.  On  the  eve  of  war,  over  six 
million  were  employed  in  defense  re¬ 
lated  industries.  Firms  working  under 
government  contracts  boasted  of  their 
role  in  defense,  while  assuring  the  public 
they  would  continue  to  serve  their 
domestic  needs.  New  products  pro¬ 
mised  to  make  life  easier  and  more  pleas¬ 
urable:  televisions,  FM  radios  and 

kitchen  disposals.  Men's  suits  were  $15; 
a  Chevy  sedan  was  $900.  The  only  an¬ 
noyance  thus  far  was  that  the  baseball 
lineups  for  the  coming  season  depended 
on  the  vagaries  of  the  military  draft.  That 
batting  champ  Ted  Williams  had  been 
re-classified  1-A  was  cause  for  genuine 
concern. 

The  devastation  of  our  fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  the  subsequent  defeats  of 
the  next  few  days,  induced  panic  as 
people  realized  how  really  unprepared 
and  how  vulnerable  the  nation  really 
was. 

Clatsop  County  was  Prepared 

Clatsop  County  had  been  one  of  the 
most  defense  conscious  communities  in 
the  state  for  years.  Its  citizens  had  con¬ 
tributed  many  acres  of  land  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  defense  long 
before  the  war  began.  Sand  Island  was 
ceded  to  the  War  Department  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  although  it  was  never  so 
used.  It  brought  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  War 
Department  treasury,  however,  through 
the  leasing  of  seining  sites. 

Tongue  Point  Land 
Gift  to  Navy 

Clatsop  County  citizens  taxed  them¬ 
selves  $100,000  to  buy  the  371  acres  at 
Tongue  Point,  which  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  had  had  its  eye  on  as  a  base  since 
1900.  The  site  was  formally  presented  to 
the  Navy  in  1921.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  spent  $1,500,000  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  four  piers,  and  the  dredging  of  the 
harbor  and  its  approaches,  then  more  or 
less  lost  interest  in  the  project.  In  the 
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(Above)  Camp  (Clatsop)  Rilea,  circa  1950.  (CCHS  photo  #4500-754.) 
(Below)  Tongue  Point  Naval  Station  in  1957.  (CCHS  photo  #3972-717.) 


(Above)  Mid-day  mission  flight  crews  from  Astoria  Airport  on  December  11, 1943. 
(L  to  R):  J.  S.  Weiss,  M.  F.  Turner,  W.  F.  Johnson,  J.  Arellano,  P.  Meyer,  M.  Branstrom, 
R.  M.  Wooldridge,  and  T.  R.  Evans.  (CCHS  photo  #6926-770). 

(Below)  Navy  formation  near  hanger  at  Astoria  Airport  during  World  War  n. 
(CCHS  photo  #6946-770.) 


spring  of  1939,  Astoria  citizens  led  the 
fight  for  congressional  approval  for  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  naval  air  station,  and 
saw  the  base  formally  dedicated  on 
August  31, 1939,  the  very  day  the  Nazis 
walked  into  Poland.  95  acres  were 
added  to  the  original  donation  by  the 
county,  and  $22,000  was  spent  on  an 
access  road  for  the  Reservation.  In  1941, 
funds  were  spent  to  secure  the  right-of- 
way  for  relocation  of  the  public  highway 
away  from  the  site. 

Camp  Clatsop  Contributions 
The  State  of  Oregon  made  the  original 
purchase  of  $30,000  for  the  Camp  Clat¬ 
sop  (Rilea)  site,  but  the  county  afterward 
deeded  approximately  1,500  acres  of 
land — "hard  land  and  accretions  along 
the  ocean  front" — to  enlarge  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  $20,000  of  county  funds  were  ex¬ 
pended  for  roads  in  the  camp,  and 
another  $20,000  for  a  connecting  road 
between  the  camp  and  Ft.  Stevens.  Also 

the  access  road  to  Ft.  Stevens  was 
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provided  by  the  county. 

Port  of  Astoria  Airport 
The  "municipal  airport  and  seaplane 
ramp"  located  on  the  highway  three 
miles  southwest  of  Astoria  (and  within 
Warrenton's  generously  surveyed  city 
limits)  was  developed  primarily  by  the 
Port  of  Astoria  for  the  benefit  of  Clatsop 
County.  Cooperation  and  assistance 
from  county  officials,  as  well  as  several 
thousand  dollars  in  assistance  was 
readily  given.  The  facility  opened  on 
September  7,  1936.  Although  not  con¬ 
structed  as  a  military  facility,  the  airport 
served  as  such  throughout  the  war. 

Private  Planes  Grounded 
The  Administration  of  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  revoked,  as  of  December  8,  the 
licenses  of  all  pilots  except  those  flying 
for  commercial  airlines,  and  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  asked  the 
state  governors  to  send  guards  to  the 
airfields  to  see  that  no  unsanctioned 
flights  took  off.  Later  all  aircraft  owned 


or  operated  by  aliens  were  impounded, 
and  all  other  private  planes  rendered  in¬ 
operable  by  removing  essential  parts. 

Coast  Guard  Dock 
The  county  provided  a  downtown 
Astoria  dock  for  berthing  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Onodaga,  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  rent  of  $20  per  month,  and  spent 
$8,000  on  repairs  for  the  dock. 

Earliest  to  Organize 
Clatsop  County  also  provided  rent- 
free  quarters  for  the  National  Selective 
Service  Board,  and  accommodated  the 
many  agencies  that  sprang  up  as  the 
nation  geared  for  war. 

Clatsop  County  was  the  first  in  the 
state  to  organize  a  council  of  defense, 
anticipating  the  state  organization  by  six 
months.  The  Oregon  Civilian  Defense 
Program,  in  turn,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  become  operational. 

In  1940,  organization  appeared 
throughout  the  nation,  "intent  on  break¬ 
ing  down  isolationist  sentiment  in  time 
to  prepare  America  for  the  inevitable  as¬ 
sault  of  aggressors  who  respected  no 
boundary  lines  or  morality  in  human 
dealing."  One  of  these  was  the  William 
Allen  White  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aid  to  the  Allied.  The 
Columbia  Defense  League  was  formed 
as  an  offshoot  of  this  Committee.30 

Columbia  Defense  League 
Jack  Wright,  an  Astoria  railroad  man, 
was  sought  out  to  organize  a  chapter  of 
the  Committee  in  Clatsop  County.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  interested  men  and 
women,  it  was  decided  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  bent  upon  laying  groundwork  for 
civilian  defense  was  necessary.  "Not 
wanting  to  be  bound  by  the  legislative, 
propaganda  or  activities  program  of  the 
national  committee,"  this  chapter  was 
formed  independent  of  any  group  and 
focused  its  concern  on  local  problems.  Its 
activities  "dwelt  almost  entirely  upon  the 
line  of  obtaining  speakers"  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  educating  the  public,  "to  condi- 
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tion  the  people  for  the  impact  of  the 
United  States'  involvement."  The 
Columbia  Defense  League  was  also  in¬ 
strumental  in  petitioning  the  Navy  and 
Army  to  establish  a  naval  air  station  and 
to  put  the  military  posts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  an  active  basis  with  improve¬ 
ments  and  modernization  programs.31 

Official  Civilian  Defense 

In  May  1941,  Executive  Order  8757 
created  a  new  federal  agency — the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  and  La  Guardia  was 
appointed  to  head  it. 

In  June  1941,  Oregon  Governor 
Charles  A.  Sprague  took  official  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  need  for  civilian  defense  in 
the  several  communities  of  the  state,  and 
appointed  official  Defense  Councils  to 
serve  the  various  counties. 

The  Clatsop  County  Defense  Council, 
as  named  at  that  time,  consisted  of  16 
citizens  representing  every  municipality 
and  section  of  the  county.  The  original 
appointees  were:  Neil  Morfitt,  Gover¬ 
nor's  representative;  Guy  Boyington, 
county  judge;  Paul  Kearney,  sheriff;  M. 
R.  Chessman,  publisher  of  the  Astorian- 
Budget;  W.  C.  Logan,  Mayor  of  Astoria; 
Walter  Prouty,  Mayor  of  Warrenton;  G. 


F.  Walch,  Mayor  of  Gearhart;  Werner 
Storm,  Mayor  of  Hammond;  A.  R. 
Lundeed  of  Westport;  C.  H.  Watzek  of 
Wauna;  Robert  L.  Jones  of  Clifton;  Lee 
Wooden  of  Jewell;  James  Elliott  of 
Knappa-Svensen;  Roy  Becker  of  Cannon 
Beach;  George  McClean,  City  Manager 
of  Astoria,  and  William  Hollenbeck, 
Mayor  of  Seaside.  This  "Clatsop  Unit  of 
the  National  Defense  Council"  was  incor¬ 
porated  on  August  12, 1941  32 

Officers  of  the  first  group  were  J.  C. 
Wright,  Chairman;  Paul  Kearney,  Vice- 
Chairman;  and  Harry  Claterbos,  Treas¬ 
urer.  Mike  Hale,  a  Works  Progress 
Administration  (WPA)  director,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  area  and  acted  as  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  Civilian  Defense  Council 
(CDC)  in  its  early  efforts  to  "shape  an 
effective  civilian  defense  organization 
from  among  a  few  zealous  persons  in  the 
midst  of  a  generally  lethargic  public." 

The  original  organization  grouped 
volunteers  under  five  major  "com¬ 
mittees":  Protection,  under  the  director¬ 
ship  of  Sheriff  Paul  Kearney;  Medical 
Necessities  under  Dr.  E.  E.  Berg;  Com¬ 
munication  and  Transportation  under 
M.  R.  Chessman;  Public  Utilities  under 
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Arthur  J.  Anderson;  and  Planning  under 
Neil  Morfitt.  Two  other  committees 
were  added  later:  Recreation  and 
Morale  under  Brewer  Billie,  Astoria  City 
Manager;  and  Finance  under  Harry 
Claterbos. 

Within  this  format,  Clatsop  County 
was  divided  first  into  twelve  geographi¬ 
cal  districts,  each  under  a  district  chair¬ 
man,  and  then  into  precincts  within  each 
unit.  Most  districts  had  only  one  pre¬ 
cinct;  those  with  more  (Astoria  had  17) 
were  asked  to  name  precinct  captains. 
Each  district  had  an  organization  with 
the  same  committees  and  duties  as  the 
central  one,  and  nominated  a  member  to 
the  central  council. 

The  state  and  county  civilian  defense 
organization  was  perfected  and  put  into 
operation  in  advance  of  later  and  more 
efficient  organization  from  the  federal 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Some  of  the 
program  was  later  changed  to  conform 
with  the  national  guidelines. 

The  program  was  to  be  an  "all-out 
defense  preparedness  program  similar 
to  that  existing  in  England."  It  was  to 
include  fire  fighting,  police  work,  intel¬ 
ligence  service,  first  aid,  communication. 


aircraft  spotting  at  observation  posts  and 
many  other  services  that  coordinate  civil¬ 
ian  work  with  that  of  the  armed  forces. 
An  editorial  on  June  26, 1941,  noted  that 
"Perhaps  few  of  these  services  will  be 
needed,  but  Uncle  Sam  is  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  other  nations  who  were  not 
prepared  when  the  "can't  happen" 
happened."33 

Old  City  Hail  Headquarters 

On  June  25,  1941,  the  county  court 
passed  a  formal  resolution  in  the  nature 
of  a  proclamation,  pledging  its  full 
cooperation  to  the  Clatsop  County 
Defense  Council  and  its  financial  sup¬ 
port,  signed  by  Judge  Guy  Boyington 
and  Commissioners  James  Elliott  and 
John  Slotte.  By  this  proclamation,  cer¬ 
tain  emergency  funds  were  made  avail¬ 
able  for  reconditioning  the  old  Astoria 
City  Hall  (now  the  Heritage  Museum 
building)  as  a  headquarters  for  the 
Defense  Council,  and  for  defraying 
necessary  office  expenses. 

Community  Meetings 

In  the  beginning,  the  lay  public  was 
still  skeptical  about  the  reason  behind  the 
program  and  lukewarm  in  their  support. 
The  first  task  of  the  new  organization 
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was  to  schedule  a  series  of  community 
meetings,  taking  the  defense  council  idea 
into  each  community  and  explaining  the 
program  in  grange  halls,  county  school 
houses  and  community  meeting  places. 

To  implement  the  programs,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Council  to  "obtain  reg¬ 
istration  of  all  persons  unable  to  enter  the 
armed  forces  but  still  eager  to  do  some¬ 
thing  active  for  their  country  and  their 
community  in  these  days  of  critical  emer¬ 
gency."  The  recruits  found  most  people, 
at  first,  "not  very  well  informed  about 
civil  reserve  organization,  and  skeptical 
of  signing  applications  or  indicating 
their  preference  of  civilian  duties  during 
emergencies."  Only  after  it  was  carefully 
explained  that  they  were  not  being  asked 
to  leave  their  jobs  to  do  reserve  work,  but 
would  only  be  called  on  in  case  of  grave 
emergency  such  as  air  raids  or  invasion 
when  ordinary  business  could  not  be 
conducted  anyway,  was  cooperation 
secured.35 

Volunteers  Registered 

Volunteers  were  asked  to  fill  out 
questionnaires  giving  their  preferences, 
of  which  there  were  six  listed  for  men 
and  13  for  women,  the  selections  later 
narrowed  down  and  grouped.  For  men, 
work  was  available  as  police  and  fire 
reserves,  aircraft  observers,  air  raid  war¬ 
dens,  first  aid  personnel  and  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  classification  that  included 
numerous  emergency  operations.  The 
women  were  given  choices  to  work  as 
home  nurses,  fire  watchers,  first  aid  vol¬ 
unteers,  nutrition  aids,  control  center 
service,  motor  corps  drivers,  aircraft 
warning  personnel  and  others.  In  the 
period  between  June  and  December, 
1941,  over  800  persons  registered  volun¬ 
tarily  for  some  phase  of  civilian  defense. 
Clatsop  County  treasurer  Ben  Bums  was 
chairman  in  charge  of  registering  civil 
defense  workers. 


Volunteer  Training 

Training  classes  were  then  organized, 
and  instructors  obtained  from  depart¬ 
ments  with  experienced  personnel.  The 
Army  Air  Corps  handled  aircraft  warn¬ 
ing  (spotting)  training,  organized  under 
CDC  chairman  Charles  Henrys,  and  air 
raid  warden  training  was  under  Rex 
Haynie.  The  Red  Cross  and  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation  handled  first  aid  and  rescue  train¬ 
ing,  working  the  Dr.  E.  E.  Berg  and 
Deputy  Sheriff  Myron  E.  Jones.  Local 
police  handled  reserve  police  training, 
with  help  from  the  state  police  and  the 
F.B.I.  Beginning  in  October,  1941,  the 
F.B.I.  offered  a  civilian  defense  course  for 
local  police,  with  part  of  the  program 
dedicated  to  anti-subversive  measures. 
The  fire  department  provided  trainers 
for  fire  reserves  and  fire  watchers.  Ex¬ 
perts  in  all  fields  came  to  share  their 
specialized  knowledge. 

Aircraft  Spotting 

Aircraft  spotting  started  on  October 
15, 1941,  with  the  opening  of  the  aircraft 
observation  post  at  Knappa,  and  the 
Northwestern  Oregon  Aircraft  Observa¬ 
tion  unit  "proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  certainly  among  the  most 
constantly  loyal  of  the  precautionary 
units."  Its  headquarters — the  Astoria 
Control  Center — was  first  located  over 
the  Astoria  city  jail.36 

Air  Raid  Control  Center 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Propst,  "widely  ex¬ 
perienced  teletype  and  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor,"  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  Air 
Raid  Control  Center  at  the  Astoria  Police 
Station.  She  assured  would-be  volun¬ 
teers  that  "a  highly  scientific  knowledge 
is  not  necessary"  to  work  at  the  control 
center  receiving  station,  and  instruction 
would  be  given  to  perform  their  job.37 
"Alert  volunteers  with  clear  speaking 
voices  and  steady  temperaments"  were 
needed  "in  large  quantities  to  keep  the 
center  functioning  around  the  clock."38 
Other  control  centers  were  located  in 
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Portland,  Hood  River,  St.  Helens,  Til¬ 
lamook,  Forest  Grove,  McMinnville, 
Salem,  Albany,  Corvallis,  Eugene, 
Marshfield  (North  Bend),  Roseburg, 
Grants  Pass  and  Medford. 

The  system  of  lookouts,  communica¬ 
tions,  signals  and  routine  which 
governed  the  center  and  the  outlying  air¬ 
craft  observation  spots  was  worked  out 
by  Charles  Henrys,  organizer,  under 
Mike  Cosovich,  Air  Warden  Chairman 
for  CDC,  in  conjunction  with  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 

Aircraft  Observer  Stations 

Aircraft  observers  were  scattered  at 
vantage  points  throughout  the  county, 
with  stations  at  Cannon  Beach,  Gearhart, 
Knappa,  Lewis  &  Clark,  and  Astoria. 
Astoria's  observation  post,  "on  the  very 
nose  of  the  Astoria  peninsula,  near  the 
Edward  Elfving  residence  in  Astor 
Court,"  was  established  on  April  8, 1942. 
Commanding  a  wide  view  and  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  most  important  posts 
in  the  county,  it  was  nevertheless 
plagued  with  a  shortage  of  man-  (or 
more  precisely,  woman-)  power.  Mrs.  H. 
V.  Wygant  "mothered"  the  Astoria  post 
as  its  chief  observer  from  its  opening  day 
until  she  surrendered  the  office  to  Mrs. 
Emil  Bjork  in  January,  1943.  "Aided  by 
other  civilians  who  accepted  service  as 
high  honor  and  put  in  their  stint  without 
complaint,"  she  worked  to  overcome 
"public  inertia  and  indifference  until  she 
could  be  assured  that  the  observation 
post  would  be  manned  around  the  clock 
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in  fair  weather  and  in  foul." 

Volunteers  worked  long  shifts  to  keep 
the  post  operating  day  and  night,  help¬ 
ing  to  build  an  efficient  and  reliable  serv¬ 
ice.  Keeping  eyes  and  ears  alert  for  any 
sign  of  approaching  enemy  planes,  ob¬ 
servers  were  under  orders  to  flash  their 
news  by  telephone  to  the  Astoria  Control 
Center,  which  was  linked  with  signalling 
devices  installed  by  the  Army  Air  Corps 


Second  Interceptor  Division,  to  the  Port¬ 
land  Filter  Center. 

Blackout  Procedure 

The  signal  to  blackout  the  area,  or  the 
announcement  of  the  approach  of  enemy 
raiders  would  be  relayed  back  from  Port¬ 
land.  All  citizens  were  to  respond  to  a 
series  of  short  blasts  on  "all  signalling 
devices"  (including  radio)  by  turning  out 
all  lights  visible  from  the  outside.  Those 
on  the  highways  were  to  pull  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  turn  out  the  lights. 
No  one  was  to  smoke  or  light  a  match 
outside.  Air  raid  wardens  and  other 
emergency  personnel  were  to  report  to 
duty  stations.  Regular  drills  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  air  raid  wardens,  first  aid 
workers,  rescue  and  evacuation  workers, 
police  and  fire  reserves,  so  that  all  could 
act  effectively  should  an  actual  attack 
occur. 

Blackout  Drills 

Clatsop  County  and  several  other 
counties  participated  in  15-minute  black¬ 
out  drills  as  part  of  a  four-day  air  raid  test 
conducted  by  the  Army  Air  Corps  be¬ 
tween  October  28  and  November  2, 1941. 
The  drill  was  designed  to  test  the  Pacific 
Northwest  defense  network  manned  by 
14,000  civilians.  Although  weather 
grounded  the  150  'attack'  planes,  the 
blackout  test  went  ahead  as  scheduled 
and  was  rated  a  success  in  spite  of  some 
minor  accidents:  a  police  car  sideswiped 
a  taxi,  and  an  air  raid  warden  cracked  a 
hip  in  a  fall.  During  subsequent  blackout 
drills,  signals  and  regulations  were 
standardized  across  the  state  and 
country. 

Vehicle  Lights  Restricted 

All  vehicles  permitted  to  be  operated 
required  dark  oilcloth  or  rubber  masks 
firmly  fitted  over  the  headlights,  with  a 
horizontal  slit  in  the  lower  portion  about 
a  half  inch  by  three  inches,  covered  inside 
with  "not  less  than  two  thicknesses  of 
blue  cellophane  or  lacquer  paint."  Tail- 
lights  could  show  only  a  quarter  inch  of 
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light.  For  operating  on  the  open  high¬ 
way  beyond  the  city  limits,  half  the  light 
could  be  unhooded  if  the  exposed  part 
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was  painted  blue. 

When  war  struck  on  December  7, 
1941,  it  found  Astoria  and  Clatsop 
County  probably  as  well  prepared  as  any 
quarter  in  the  nation.  On  December  8th, 
a  complete  blackout  of  the  Lower  Colum¬ 
bia  region  was  called  for  6  p.m.,  and  was 
complete  only  a  few  minutes  after  the 
deadline.  More  than  1200  air  raid  war¬ 
dens  in  the  county  exhibited  "high  effi¬ 
ciency"  patrolling  their  beats  in  all  the 
cities  and  rural  areas  during  the  first  few 
blackouts.41 

"Eyes  Aloft"  Awards 

Clatsop  County  had  great  pride  and 
confidence  in  their  civilian  air  watchers 
and  air  raid  wardens.  "Eyes  Aloft"  was  a 
radio  program  which  featured  the  civil¬ 
ian  aircraft  observers  across  the  country, 
a  regular  Monday  night  feature  on  the 
NBC  radio  network.  In  November,  1942, 
the  first  NBC  "Eyes  Aloft"  Gold  Trophy 
Award  cup  to  be  presented  to  an  aircraft 
observation  post  in  the  Portland  Filter 
Center  area  was  given  to  the  Knappa 
observation  post,  "for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  4th  Airborne  Command  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Forces."  Mrs.  Robert 
(Buddala)  Vincent,  chief  observer  during 
the  one  year  period  in  which  the  out¬ 
standing  record  of  service  was  set,  was 
honored  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  200 
volunteer  observers.42 

A  second  "Eyes  Aloft"  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Patrick  Bacon,  chief  observer  at 
the  Seaside  Aircraft  Warning  Post  on 
March  27, 1943,  "for  outstanding  service 
when  the  lives  of  two  men  were  saved 
because  Charles  Voorhees,  on  duty  at  the 
post,  reported  a  plane  which  crashed  into 
the  sea  off  the  beach  at  Gearhart." 
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U.  S.  Navy  blimp  on  patrol,  December  10, 1943,  with  the  Olympic  Peninsula  in  the 
background.  The  blimps  were  hangared  at  Tillamook  (the  hangars  still  standing) 
and  patrolled  the  Oregon  and  Washington  coastline.  (CCHS  photo  #6929-770.) 
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